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we Great news 
for boys! 


More Meccano Outfits and 
Dinky Toys will be in the 
shops before Christmas, and 
there will also be a further 
limited quantity of Hornby 
Trains. 
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As good as pre-war ? 
gerreR WAN BE" 


Just look at the SAEs, 
SUPERBE as an example. 
It has the amazing DYNO- 
LUXE Equipment giving 
car-type lighting! A light, 
dry accumulator, charged \ 
by a dynamo neatly housed \\ 
with the Sturmey-Archer \\\ 
3-Speed Gear in the rear \\\ 
hub, gives a magnificent \\\y FI 
beam even whenstationary ! NA | 
Anti-thief Lock in fork 
crown, Handlebar ‘‘Flick” 
Trigger Control to 
Sturmey- Archer 3-Speed 
Gear, stainless steel spokes 
—all these enviable features 
justify your exclaiming— }) 


it’s worth 
waiting for a 


\ch 























RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 
INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE STURMEY-ARCHER VARIABLE GEAR 











RN. 112c. 





A WHOLE GANG’S WORK 
DONE by one girl 


The COVENTRY CLIMAX fork 
truck does all the heaving, lifting, 
and shifting, saving laborious and 
costly man-handling. 


lifting (saves LABOUR) — The 
driver can lift her load up toa height 
of 14 ft. by the touch of a lever. 


carrying (saves TIME)—Smooth 
safe travel at up to 12 m.p.h. forward 
or in reverse, indoors or out ; on 
twin pneumatic tyres. 


stacking (saves SPACE) — With 
the load shown the driver can turn 
and stack in an alley 10 ft. wide. 


easy to handle —The three wheels 
give the stability of 3-point suspen- 
sion on rough ground, and the twin 
pneumatic tyres prevent sinking into 
soft ground and safeguard floors 
indoors. 





Illustrated folder B1 on request 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
fork trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD 
WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS 
COVENTRY 
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Austin has been famous for dependability all down 
the history of motoring. So, when Austin engineers 
—together with the majority of Manufacturers — 
specify dependable Champions, you have substan- 
tial proof that Champions will ensure maximum 
economy and peak performance in your engine. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 
The choice off the British Motes Industey 


SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED. 





CHAMPION FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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A confidential chat 
with the Manager 






If you could listen-in for a day to the conversations 
between a Lloyds Bank Manager and his customers, you 
would be astonished at the variety of problems he deals 
with. 

Business men ask him about market conditions in distant 
countries. People going abroad seek his help in obtaining 
passports and arranging monetary facilities. Family men 
ask his advice about house purchase, and so on. 

The Manager can answer such questions with authority 
because he has the vast knowledge and experience of the 
Bank behind him. Do you make use of this ready help ? 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


$077 


look after your interests 
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Britain’s 
Best 
Rainwear 
for men, 
women and J 


e 


children ~S 





*BARACUTA'’-+~ BRITAIN > U.S.A> CANADA 
Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4, 








“PRE-WAR * 
QUALITY 
OR NOT 
AT ALL” 












says 
PAINTER 
BILL 





a? 

We regret that we have not 
yet been able to resume normal 
production of Brolac and Murac 
because, in order to guarantee the 
same high pre-war standard in these 
two first-quality paints, we need a 
full supply of the special ingredient 
“Hankol,” the raw material of 
which comes from China. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
with the enamel finish 


Murac eludes US... . 


HYGIENIC AND WASHABLE 
matt finish for walls 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


London: 1-5, St. PancrasWay, N.W.1 

















Brolac | “  — 


F or men and women whose taste demands 
some token of the luxury which otherwise 


i '$ 
“5 NUMBER § 


a a THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETT E} pinxeys cro. riversence, vorks. 





= FISHERMANS 
FAVOURITE 
RETURNS! 


ELO Plastics Fishing Reels—a pre- 
war favourite amongst seasoned 
anglers, are available again. 
Ask specially for these light, 
easy-to-handle and extremely 
durable reels at your Tackle 
Dealers or Sports Outfitters. 


ELO 


REELS 


Sole Manufacturers : 





3P86(P) 
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Cargoes of presents 
for 
particular people 


at 


HEAL’S © 


May we send you our Christmas Catalogue ? 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1 


SIRDAR 


is a delightful Twin Set in 
SIRDAR Super Shetiand Wool 
3-ply. Price 44, from Stores 
and Woolshops, or 5d, post 


f 
HARRAP BROS. (Sirdar 













Bective Mills, WAKEFIELD. 








The hood 
“GOOD-NIGHT" 
DRINK 


A night’s natural sleep works 
wonders when you are feel- 
ing under the weather. A 
cup of Allenburys Diet helps 
to ensure sound healthy 
sleep, and maintains your 
reserve of vitality and 
resistance. 

It’s delicious ..... purest 
full-cream milk and wheat. 


In fact, just plain goodness. 











D40 
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for HEALTH 
AnD VIGOUR 







BEST BAKERS 
BAKE /T | 


Fee 


Maccleslield 











Royal 
Entield 


The Cycle of the Century 








THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REODITCH 




















From all chemists, 4/5d. a tin. 
L ADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS renee” (CAL iF OR NI A) : 
(Wholesale only) 








BUXTON 


The Derbyshire Spa, with its 
invigorating climate and enter- 
tainment at all times of the 
year, invites you to write to 
the Publicity Manager, Room 
2, Pavilion Gardens, Buxton, 
for a free copy of its Officiai 
Guide Book. 

Spa Treatment and the latest 
forms of Physiotherapy are 
available at all times of the 
year. 

Buxton Hotels are now book- 
ing for Christmas. 
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“Lend me yo 
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Enclosure 





or “over 





Price £23 7 6 


including purchase tax on 


ur Kershaws”’ 





Vv 


~ — 
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You can’t make a better choice than a 
KERSHAW. Whether you’re in the Royal 


at Ascot, or in the crowd at 


Tattenham Corner, at Cheltenham, York, or 
anywhere where horses compete on the “flat” 


the sticks,” your KERSHAWS 


will be invaluable. 
Where racing is concerned, only KERSHAWS 
are good enough. 


KERSHAW-SOHO (Sales) LTD. 
leather case and sling. | 37/41, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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BOWERSBURN | 
Volepaper 


Your writing looks its 
best on Bowersburn. 
Sold by all the best Stationers. 





















imparts the 


fragrance of a 
' 
newly - opened 


4 Hower 





v Mistaken 


oe 
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THE AFTER-BATH DELIGHT 
For cool, satin-like comfort DUBARRY TALCUM is 


the dainty woman’s necessity. Its caressing / 
softness is a luxurious experience. 
Including tax 





From Chemists and stores 

















\ DUBARRY PERFUMERY CO. LTD., HOVE, SUSSEX 





By appointment to the late King George V 





TheT radition 


of elegance and 
good taste which 
made Fortts Bath 
Oliver Biscuits so 
popular with the 
‘Beau Monde’ of 
Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Bath still sur- 
vives today. Deli- 













cately flavoured 
and easy to digest, 
their inimitable 





quality has never 
been equalled. 


Corts, 


IB A\ TEL 
@LIVIER 


BISCUITS 
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Gin t Lime yw Iuner Cleant 











NS 


3 HOLE OR SLOTTED 


45” each 


0ST ——— a 
NOO*TUpy 


is mach better: “4 HEALTHY 
(isk for it AND WELL-BALANCED 


| 
| 
PRESENT — PRICES IN U.K., 
Half-bottle 17/6; miniature 5/- 
33 
if your usual Wine Merchant is unable to : ] ] j ] 
a supply, you are invited to send his name AGRIC L R 
and address to Angostura Bitters (London) 
Led., 61 Cheapside, E.C.2, England. 
































Never have a vigorous agriculture and the practice 
of good husbandry been so vital to national well- 


being as in recent critical years. They are no 
less important to-day and for the future. A N DR E WS for 
The provision of seasonal and other credit is only INNER CLEANLINESS 


one of many services that a modern bank can PRG. ayn 


contribute to these ends. A scientific, well- 
planned agriculture demands close accounting 
and “detailed costitig. For these purposes, as 
for the transmission and collection of money 
with ease, economy and safety, a banking account 2 

forms an indispensable part of a progressive you ave any 


farmer’s equipment. Vv A Fs P E XK 
The Manager of any branch of the Midland FO Sn 


Bank will gladly explain to any farmer, market please make it last. If care- 

: gardener or other participator in Britain’s most fully used, a little goes a long 

‘ extensive industry the manifold ways in which way. After use the stopper 
With Lemon, 6; Li ae : : ; 

| Qa Re ABINON a air ig the operation of a banking account will help him. should be tightly closed to 


avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon. as 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED conditions permit 
VAPEX... for Colds 


A Drop on your Handkerchicf 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 






































Now obtainable from 
high-class confectioners, 
or by post, enclosing 
Personal Points card, 
which will be returned. 
3/1 for Zlb.; 5/7 for 141b. 
Wiltshire Downs, their 

great food factories have made the name 

of HARRIS famous. HARRIS products 
have served the Empire well throughout 
the war. As -_ ee permit = Z 
retailers eve Te will receive increased . = ‘ 
supplies of Bacon, Pies,Cooked Meats and : A treat to eat 


\ E ] _—— BR YD 
HARRIS WILTSHIRE SAUSAGES iges r CP: 
Enquiries to: (i AT v RD. ¢:; 
\ MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD- IBROX: GLASGOW. 
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Tobacco of 


TRADITION 





Since 1770, men who like their Pipes 
have liked John Cotton ; and today 
Cigarette smokers of equal discrim- 
ination will prefer John Cotton No. 1 
Cigarettes — of the same trusted 
tobacco. 
‘Actual ‘photograph of the new‘ Hooper’ Touring Limousine on Rolls-Royce‘ Silver Wraith’ chassis 1946 pila ‘Cindi Oates 
Nos. 1 &2 3/2 an oz. 
No. 4 - 2/10 an oz. 
Empire - 2/8 an oz. 


John Cotton 
No. 1 Cigarettes 
2/8 for 20 


THEIR MAFESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 





Retailers for 
ROLLS-ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY 


For more than a century it has been the , OH N COTTON 
racious pleasure of successive British ae eg i 
Sananel o commission Coachwork by the hee A Trusted Tobacco—a perfect Cigarette 
firm of Hooper. A wide range of Rolls- @e50e 

Royce, Daimler, Bentley and other makes, in Sy 
normal times, will be on view in our famous 
St. James’s Street Showrooms. In the mean- 
time we can offer a fine selection of pre-war 
cars for immediate delivery. 





MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE KING 

HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. COACHBUILDERS AND 

54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1. TEL: REGENT 3242 MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 














" DRY SCALP 


ruins handsome hair 














yh! 


Tame unruly hair and keep it 
healthy with this Tonic Dressing 


* av 
Vian 
40> 


still: 
S8y 
SRhtayt 


i 


Dry Scalp soon makes hair dull, 


lifeless and brittle. Scurf, dandruff, ~ ao + t 
and loose hair are first signs! The ae i=. Loe 
natural healthy gloss of a handsome : a 
head can be yours by daily rubbing 

a few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Brand 
Hair Tonic gently into your scalp. 


= 
‘ oo 
. Shote were Lhe days, 
It’s both a tonic and dressing in one. | Chy hy “ a 
Sar aae can ae Gece MPCs famous English shoes are 
Demand is so great, we regret you 


may still have some difficulty in buy- 


made on famous lasts by men whose feeling for 
ing. But we are doing everything . 
Possible to increase supplies. 


. leather is in tune with the needs of modern comfort. 
Vaseline a This is Chamberlain made on the 82 last in black aS ee ve 
HAIR TONIC 


SHOE CREAM 
or brown calf. 
P.S. Don’t forget — ‘Vaseline’ Soapless 


Sha 5d. cket (inc. Pur. Tax) | sand. Oe, Ms f 


1156-12 Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. Lid. | made i EO 


Wit in 


ssi5 


\ 


a 
—— 


Co 








by Church’s of Northampton 
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By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H.M. The King 
McVitie & Price Ltd. 


SS. GY oe. ‘ 
“McVITIE'S ) 


the word before Wh y Sy | 8 = 
Piseuits- XY, {\< 


‘| 


= 
= 








= ROSSE & 
i * London - Manchester 
| LACKWELL ttp 


i | LUE 





























nat 
abc 


are 
tha 


The greatest 





. . When you work with a pencil you need a smooth 
contribution to fo strong, even lead—qualities not so easily found in these 
& post-war days. With a VENUS Pencil made by a special 

f rt d h - f ; colloidal process = can be sure of the quality of your 

m an iene lead. At present there are seven grades to choose from 
co ° yg in the VENUS “ War Drawing.” There are also 
— bin oe og Copying 7 pry sl nm 
. VENUS Pencils will return in our famous branded lines 

ever devised = as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. 


DUNLOPILIO Venus 


FOAM CU ONING 
ere — Ph ten limited to a Loan lines The y World's Perfect Quality PENCIL 


JN J : . N ‘D. lopill y.) RICE LANE 
DUNLOP RUBBER CYALTON, LIVERPOOL)” THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
LONDON : 1, ALBANY STREET, N.W.1. TELEPHONE: EUSTON 3434 
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CoNSCIENTIOUS people who switch off the radio half- 
way through the news in order to save electricity now 
complain that they do not hear the fuel warnings. 


° ° 


As a columnist points out, Mr. Strachey could easily 
be our fairy godmother this Christmas. By waiving one 
or two magic controls he 
could make practically 

anything reappear. 


° ° 


Venus de Moscow 
“Mo.totrov Wants Arms Cut” 
“Daily Express.” 


°o o 


A well-known peer was 
seen running along Fleet 
Street recently. An old 
stunt to increase the cir- 
culation. 

° ° 


“The weasel,” writes a 
naturalist, “sometimes conceals itself until its quarry is 
about to move away.” Just like a head waiter, in fact. 


° ° 


Oomph in the Outhouse 
“VisIT THE NEw GLAMOUR DEPARTMENT 
Galvanised Coal Scoops 2/6 each” 
Advt. in “Falkirk Herald.” 
° ° 


> 


“By gardening in the rain,” says a garden hint, “you 
are sowing the seeds of rheumatism.” It is small consolation 
that the next-door neighbour’s fowls can’t get them. 





A suburban rubbish dump recently changed hands. We 
understand it is still to be known as Ye Olde Gifte Shoppe. 


° ° 


“ Must Save Gas or Face Cut Soon” 
“ Wolverhampton Express and Star.” 


No hot water for shaving ? 


° °o 


1°? Fer 
a sete | 
: 
i 


Some people have confused 
ideas about radio personali- 
ties. We hear of one man 
who thinks Dr. Joad’s first 
name is Gigli. 








° ° 


A bone-setter is retiring 
after fifty years’ work in 
the City. No doubt he can 
remember when the streets 
of London were paved with 
orange-peel. 





° ° 


A medical writer says cold feet can be cured by walking on 
the toes. Try it on your next visit to your bank manager. 


° ° 


“The Czechoslovak nationalised Skoda works are to make for 
Buenos Aires what is described as the world’s largest spirit 
distillery.”—“ Daily Telegraph.” 

Any Skoda water to go with it? 
° ° 


Two men seen running along a suburban street with bags 
of tools were stopped by the police but gave a satisfactory 
explanation. Apparently they were plumbers practising 
flying starts in case of a sudden frost. 
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ROWNED with what dying leaves from 
crimsoned woods 
The Need for Exports, with her sister drear 
The Scarcity of Home Consumer Goods, 
Tramps through the echoing archways of the 
ear! 
Now fede Co-ordination from the sight 
And Thrift is lost above the lone hill brow ; 
I saw Economy the other night— 
At least I think so. Possibly a cow. 


Lo, with what wistful eyes, what halting gait 
' Production lingers by the ruined mill, 
Seeing in Shorter Hours of Work her fate 
And Larger Costs of Labour. No birds trill. 
Inflation like an awful hieroglyph 
Is written o’er the vasty sea’s abysm, 
And peering westward from the gorse-grown cliff 
I saw the spectacle of Absenteeism. 


The spider spins her web across the face 
Of Reconstruction on the castle moat, 

And Short Supply pursues her endless race 
With Strong Demand—unless it was a stoat ; 
The Long Term Outlook is encouraging 

To those who look beyond the sunset bars. 
My boots are tied with little bits of string, 
I do not understand financial pars. 


Controlled Expenditure, where art thou fled ? 

Fundings, Encashments—out of every clump 

Mock me like evil gnomes, above my head 

Loom shadows of a Universal Slump ; 

Taxation dogs me with continuous moan— 

And friends of mine (my medico agrees) 

Think that I ought not to go out alone 

Since I am always meeting things like these. 
EVoE. 


° ° 


Science : Is it Instinct or Reason ? 


SEE that Science once more (O ye scientific laurels, 
| and once more, ye old jokes never sere) has proved 
that dogs are not intelligent. This time it was done 
by locking dogs in boxes with trick latches, strings, springs, 
and the rest, and the dogs proved less adept than apes at 
setting themselves free. There were other tests of course 
. dogs refused to recognize photographs (in common 
with savages and sitters for portraits), and they failed to 
remember which of three identical light-bulbs had last 
been lit, and they got cross and stubborn when people 
kept locking and unlocking the four doors of a specially- 
built room. 
It seems to me that Science, as usual, has failed to take 
a lot of things into account. To begin with, some dogs 
are brighter than others (and you cannot have different 
degrees of Nothing). And then there are different kinds of 
brightness. And then, while some dogs may lack the 
aplomb of an ape in a box, their very hysteria may be 
slightly more reasonable than the sang-froid of an ape who 
doesn’t even realize himself to be in a very queer situation. 
And for that matter, some of the dogs probably spotted the 
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tests for what they were and very naturally boycotted the 
childlike pedants . . . it would certainly take more than a 
professor and cheap glory to make me memorize light-bulbs 
or go rushing round four doors to see which had been locked 
by some fool who couldn’t make up his own mind. And 
as for recognizing pictures—well, it is within my own 
experience that some dogs enjoy home-made movies, 
others fail to recognize them at all, and a third class 
recognizes pictures as pictures and not reality and rejects 
them accordingly, just as some dogs spurn rubber bones, 
some children despise Grimm, and some grown-ups would 
not buy a Picasso for sixpence. 

But the biggest thing Science has ignored is my own 
series of tests on scientists. My tests have shown that 
scientists are slightly less intelligent than marmosets. Let 
me tell you briefly about a dozen of these tests. 

1. Ten scientists were placed at night in the middle of 
a dark forest, and not told why. They were observed to 
exhibit fear, confusion, and lack of direction. Some ran 
in circles, some in squares, and others in curved space. 
Whereas ten pigeons were soon out of the woods and back 
in captivity, silly creatures. 

2. Eighteen scientists were asked to dress themselves 
as fast as possible, to win a juicy steak. One forgot to 
put on his spectacles, another already had his spectacles 
on but kept looking for them, and a third forgot he was 
dressing and in the middle of the process began to undress 
again and went to bed. 

3. Nine scientists were placed in a room in which the 
chairs kept breaking, pictures kept falling, doors opened 
and shut, lights went off and on, the floor tilted, the ceiling 
came down, and so on. Two men dived through the 
window (which we had forgotten to lock), two others fainted, 
three got a table and tried to get in touch with the secretary 
of some spookery club, and the last two called out loudly: 
“How are we supposed to react? Please repeat the 
question.” 

4. Three hundred scientists were shown pictures of 
Little Boy Blue and Little Jack Horner. Two hundred 
fell asleep. Fifty were insulted. Forty-seven said the 
pictures were very bad. Two said the pictures were very 
good. One said he liked the smell of the paper. 

5. Nineteen scientists were given pencils and paper and 
asked to write an historical drama in blank verse. One 
man said he was inhibited by pencils. The rest sulked. 
None succeeded. This test was somewhat staggering, 
with its implication that Shakespeare never existed. 

6. A well-known scientist was asked to start his own 
car, declare from memory the contents of his pocket-book, 
and describe the plot of the last film he attended. He 
failed in all three tests, whereas sixteen morons taken at 
random were able to score 100 per cent. 

7. A scientist was sent a bill for goods never ordered 
and never received. He paid it. The receipted bill was 
posted to him and he paid it again. The receipted bill and 
his second cheque were sent back with an explanatory 
letter, and he wrote apologetically and sent a third cheque 
drawn on a second bank. This cheque was refused by the 
bank, since he had no account there. 

8. Ten scientists were given twenty dogs and asked to 
devise tests to prove that: 


(a) dogs are intelligent 
(6) dogs are not intelligent. 


Three scientists lost their dogs at once, three others got 
bitten, and the rest began to fight among themselves while 
the dogs took notes. 

9. Three scientists were told a funny story. One 
said it was not funny, the second said he had not been 
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‘, . And I like to give occasional bridge teas.” 


“Well, I haven’t played a lot lately, but I’ll do what I can.” 


listening, and the third laughed but immediately apologized. 
All three apes subjected to this test laughed heartily. 

10. A well-known scientist was given a cottage with 
very low doorways. Unable to learn by experience, he 
banged his head on nine out of ten doorways every day 
for three years, while his pet giraffe banged its head only 
once. 

ll. I gave a very interesting test here to fifteen 
scientists, and neither they nor myself can now remember 
what it was. , 

12. In the final test of this series, three dozen scientists 
were fed daily on oysters, crayfish, roast beef, pheasant, 
asparagus, and so on, with wines and fruits of every kind. 
This process went on for some weeks, after which they 
were given nothing for two days. At the end of this two- 
day fast they were handed a menu of a thousand delights 
and plainly told that they were to receive no food, just 
this bit of paper, and yet their mouths watered ! 

And so much for scientists, science, human sagacity, 
and the future of everything. 


° ° 


Doh - Ray - I - Fah- Soh 
“At the forthcoming concert she will sing groups of songs by 
Giordani, Handel, Mozart, Faure, Chausson, Delius, Elgar and 
Peter Warlock. Something for the opera-lover, the poet, and ‘you 
and I.’”’—Cheshire paper. 


The Little Shops 


: HE little shops are doomed,” my uncle said, 
“There can’t be any hope that they'll survive 
The growing competition of the Stores, 

Co-operatives, Combines and the rest.” 

He said that all of forty years ago, 

And two long wars and one uneasy peace 

Have passed and still the little shops survive. 


A walk along King’s Road six months ago 
Was like a walk along a churchyard path, 
With every little shop-front like a grave, 

Broken and boarded, dirty, derelict, dead. 
“They'll never come to life again,” we said. 


Now, every day, a walk along King’s Road 
Is like a walk through fields in early spring 
When under every hedge some newborn flower 
Has come ouf overnight and greets you there— 
The Radio Shops, The All-Electric Store, 
The Fancy Goods, the Fruiterers, Antiques, 
The shop that mends your clock or prints your films 
And even the shop that mends your fountain pen, 
There they all are, run by the little men— 
Sunburnt, upstanding, business-like, alive— 
Who have come home. 

The little shops survive. 
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regret, I see no likelihood of 
any contact between myself and 
Eniac. Not because I’m unmoved by 
mathematics. On the contrary, I’m 
fascinated. But unfortunately my 
reverence is that of the simple-minded 
for the wholly incomprehensible. 
Actually, I never saw much future 
in it, not even the very first time they 
sat me down with Hall and Knight and 
pointed out that if a equalled 2 and 6 
equalled 2, then a plus b equalled 4. 
I knew enough by then to know that 
nothing stayed that simple. Which 
was perfectly correct, because soon 
they began prating of surds and indices 
and roots of all kinds and other 
mathematical things which I have now 
forgotten. It didn’t take longer than 
my first square root to convince me 
that my brain wasn’t that shape. 
That is why it seems such a pity 
that Eniac and I will never meet. For 
we could have had a lot of fun together, 
Eniac and I. I wouldn’t have over- 
worked her. I only want the answers 
to problems that Eniac would be able 
to solve in the blink of a valve. For 
instance, what could be easier than for 
Eniac to simplify (that, I believe, is the 
word) an equation (is it?) like this: 


Press: and I say it with 


NV a°b* + Ny bic® x AJ ea’ + S/arb'e’ 


Child’s play? Yes, I know. But not to 
me. I’m not that kind of child. 

And there are even more fascinating 
items if you turn to the end of the 





book: “Sketch the curve of y’ = a te) 
and find the area of its loop.” And: 


“Show that the rhombus of least peri- 
meter that can be described about a 
circle is a square.” And: “Integrate 


(2x+1)*8a2 and caleulate/ "(2 +a~)dx.” 


Marvellous, aren’t they? I haven’t 
the least idea what they mean. There 
don’t seem to be enough commas, and 
here and there they seem to have 
missed a word. But Eniac would know. 
Eniac would take in those problems 
and pass them out the other end 
solved as neatly as might be. And not 
the slightest strain on her 18,000 
valves either. And afterwards we 
could have a mediocre game of chess, 
just to relax; and I bet Eniac would 
win. 

But there it is. It won’t be people 
like me who'll be allowed to sit feeding 
Eniac with bits of problems. She'll be 
kept for the mathematicians, who 
don’t need her like I do, because they 
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Epap Jahaw 


can work it all out for themselves. 
And anyway, what fun is it for a 
mathematician to be told that abstruse 
calculations on which he formerly 
spent years can now be solved in a few 
hours? What else does a mathema- 
tician live for except to spend years 
solving abstruse calculations, insulated 
from the world by yards and yards of 
figures? I can’t believe that Einstein 
would have had half the pleasure out 
of Relativity if it had all been worked 
out by Eniac, even if he did think of 
it before she did. Besides, in a few 
years, I dare say mathematicians 
won’t even be allowed to think up 
their own problems. Eniac (improved 
version) will do it for them. 

If you perceive a note of apprehen- 
sion in the last sentence or two, you 
are quite in order. If Eniac, why not 
Epap Jahaw? Why not (in short) the 
electronic poet, author, playwright, 
journalist and humorous article writer ? 
One can see at once what a boon Epap 
Jahaw would be to any publisher or 
editor. No temperament, no unavoid- 
able delays. Just another book or 
article in So-and-So’s inimitable style, 
simply by pressing a button or pulling 
a switch. Think what agony Epap 
Jahaw could have saved when every 
library in the country was being asked 
whether they hadn’t something else 
just like Gone With the Wind. Only 
longer. 

And, considering what we’ve come 
to, no one, nowadays, dare suggest 
that such an idea is too fantastic or 
that it couldn’t happen here. Indeed, 
an embittered few might even contend 
that Epap Jahaw was in use already. 


° ° 


My French Lesson 


ME. DUBOIS swayed with la 
politesse. The head would be 
inclined first this way, then 

that, while a fixed smile remained on 
the mouth. Not a bad set-up for 
French without tears, you might think. 
But this continuous act of gentility 
became very wearing. By the end of 
the lesson I would find myself also 
smiling fixedly and swaying my head 
and torso from side to side like a reed 
in the breeze. 

Mme. Dubois’ extreme politeness 
masked an_ old-fashioned French 
patriotism which drew its inspiration 
from the Napoleonic age. It insin- 
uated itself into the most unexpected 
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contexts; a conversation about garden- 
ing, or to illustrate a point of grammar. 

“On peut dire, par exemple, Mon- 
sieur,” she said once, “Napoléon gagna 
la bataille de Waterloo. Il ne faut pas 
dire toujours ‘Napoléon a gagné’ la 
bataille de Waterloo. Vous comprenez, 
monsieur ?” 

Lhesitated, but said ‘“‘Oui, madame, 
je comprends.” 

“Lyons est une ville importante,” 
she continued, inclining her neatly 
coiffeured head the other way. ‘‘ Vous 
Savez ce que c’est qu’ ‘important,’ 
monsieur ?” 

** Ah, oui, madame.” 

“Eh bien, donnez moi un exemple.” 
““Er—par exemple, il est important 
Wins 

“De connaitre le Frangais, n’est- 
ce-pas ?” 

“Oui, madame, c’est ca.” 

“Trés bien. Le Frangais est la langue 
des beaux arts, du bon goit et de la 
diplomatie. Vous savez ce que c’est 
que la diplomatie, monsieur ?” 

I said “Yes” in a roundabout way. 

“Quelqu’un a dit que l’art diplo- 
matique est pareille a cel d’attraper 
un poisson. Vous savez ce que c’est 
qu’un poisson, monsieur ?” 

“Un poisson est une espéce d’animal 
qui vit dans la mer.” 

“C’est juste, et aussi dans les lacs. 
La France a les lacs les plus beaux du 
monde. Mais revenons au _ poisson. 
Un poisson bien cuit fait une nourri- 
ture délicieuse. Les Francais savent 
bien en faire un mets délicat. Vous 
savez ce que c’est qu’un ‘mets délicat,’ 
monsieur ¢”’ 

“Eh, oui, 
meuniére!” 

“Oh, la! Vous connaissez déja les 
mets Francais, monsieur. Mais evidem- 
ment tout le monde connait la truite 
meuniére, ou bien la sole bonne femme, 
les moules mariniéres, Vhomard a 
l’Américaine, etcetera. Vous savez 
ce que c’est qu’ ‘etcetera,’ monsieur ?” 

“Qui, madame. Par exemple, la 
France a les partis politiques les plus 
intéressantes du monde. Il y a le 
M.R.P., les Communistes, les Social- 
istes, les Monarchistes, les Syndical- 
istes, les Républicains du Gauche, les 
Républicains du Centre, etcetera. Vous 
savez ce que c’est qu’un Républicain 
du Centre, madame. . .?” 


° ° 


madame. Truite 


Quick! Quick! 
“Small, expanding Interior 


requires Manager.” 
Advt. in daily paper. 


Decorator 
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An Innocent at Large 


[Mr. Punch’s special representative is spending a few months in America to find out what is 
really happening over there.} 


VI—Chicago 

EVERAL times I have been surprised at the way 
bartenders and countermen have scrutinized the coins 
S I have tendered. At first I put it down to their 
swift recognition of my somewhat uneasy mastery of the 
American coinage system and consequent distrust of my 
arithmetic, but to-day I read the back of -my ticket on the 
Third Avenue (New York) trolley and discovered another 
reason. Headed “Beware of Counterfeit Money” it 
proceeded to give the most careful and detailed hints on 
identification. I learned that the portraits on phoney 
notes are “dull, smudgy, unnaturally white,” that counter- 
feit coins feel greasy and “with application of silver-test 
acid solution (obtainable from 

any drugstore) will turn black.” 

So far I’ve been lucky, and 
there’s still a little unused acid 
at the bottom of the bottle. I 
am saving that for Chicago. 

* * cs # % 4 

The Commodore Vanderbilt. is 
one of the crack trains of the New 
York Central line. It leaves the 
catacombs of New York’s Grand 
Central Terminal at 4.45 P.M. 
daily and reaches Chicago at 
8.45 a.m. (Central Standard Time, 
or one hour back). My coach was 
magnificently gilded and vaulted 
like a cathedral, but like all 
Pullman cars it was a non-smoker. 
So after a lengthy stay in a 
superbly comfortable observation 
car I transferred to a roomette 
and drove on in the lap of 
luxury. A roomette is a mini- 
ature flatlet with a formidable 
array of push-button gadgets, en- 
tirely self-contained and perfectly 
air-conditioned. An _ ebullient 
negro porter tucked me up and 
crooned a plantation song to the 
rhythm of the railroad. 

You can get almost every kind 
of liquid refreshment in an obser- 
vation car—provided of course that you are not traversing 
one of the “dry” States of the Union. I was lucky 
enough to fall in with a meat-packer from Minneapolis 
who not only knew his geography but understood the 
subtleties of the wine-list. He was a wonderful guide. 

The New York Central follows the water-level route to 
the Middle West—the route discovered by the Indians. It 
strikes inland along the left bank of the Hudson as far as 
Albany and then turns left (all right! west) through the 
Mohawk gap, between the Adirondacks and the Catskill 
Mountains, across the valley to the Great Lakes. The 
Hudson is a magnificent river, walled in by the Palisades 
and dotted with brightly-coloured shipping, but now there 
are scores of veteran transatlantic cargo-boats moored in 
midstream, still in their grim war-paint. Built for convoy 
work, these vessels are unfitted for the competitive trade of 
the post-war world and will apparently remain idle unless 
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Peculiar and alarming phenomenon seen on windy day 


cheap foreign labour can be found to man them. They 
reminded me of the smokeless funnels which filled our 
British harbours during the ’twenties. 

Going “up the river” has a special meaning in New 
York—the trip up the Hudson to Ossining and the prison 
of Sing Sing. The Commodore Vanderbilt passed beneath 
its blank repellent walls in the twilight of another day from 
New York’s protracted Indian summer. 

By night every American city seems a fairyland; the 
lights wink and blaze from thousands of signs and windows. 
And to the European, dosed for so long with habit-forming 
black-out, it makes a wonderful spectacle. At Syracuse 
even the gas-holders were decorated with orange-coloured 
garlands. Rochester—Buffalo— 
Cleveland—Toledo—South Bend 
—Gay (where I awoke to see the 
mighty furnaces and steel-works) 
—and into La Salle St. Station, 
Chicago. Dead on time. 

# * tt % b 

Chicago, as everybody knows, 
is the home of the Tribune, a 
newspaper which preaches Colonel 
McCormick’s brand of isolationism, 
a return tothe Monroe Doctrine, a 
suspicious attitude to the British, 
and laissez-faire economics. In 
England it is difficult to under- 
stand the line of thought behind 
such a policy: in Chicago it is 
easy. One hundred years ago 
Chicago was a poorish settlement 
hemmed in between the great lake 
Michigan and the wolves of the 
prairies. Fifty years ago it was 
the vulgar and lawless metropolis 
of the Middle West. To-day it is 
a great city of some 3,500,000 
people, the centre of a district 
much larger and more populous 
than England, and very flourishing. 
In Chicago the progress of three 
hundred years and more has been 
telescoped into two or three 
generations. Is it then remarkable 
that Chicagoans should place a strong and abiding faith in 
the system of thought and action which produced such 
results? The city has foreign settlements—Greek, German, 
Russian, Jewish, Mexican, Polish, Czechoslovakian, Italian 
and Chinese—each of which is numerous enough for a fair- 
sized town. And most of these people, like their forefathers, 
feel that they have outgrown the political and racial rivalries 
and economic growing-pains of the Old World from which 
they once fled. Why not bolt the door against memories 
of persecution and poverty ? 

But only one part of Chicago thinks like this: most 
Chicagoans would touch us with a barge-pole. ‘America 
First”’ isolationism does allow for contacts with the Old 
World provided they are on a strictly business footing and 
do not allow Britain to get too smart. Yes, incredible 
though it may seem, the Chicagoan thinks of us as a race 
of smart guys. We moan about our misfortunes, switch 
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on a diplomatic smile, wave a few titles and ribbons, 
exhibit a trickle of blue blood—and hey presto! the world 
is captivated, out-smarted. And up comes a nasty dis- 
criminating tariff, an imperialist manceuvre or a spot of 
war-mongering to cement the bonds of friendship! That’s 
about it. 

Not all but very many people in Chicago think like that, 
and it is not easy to begin to state the British case without 
causing offence. For example, an Englishman who praises 
F. D. R. is taking sides in American politics and proving 
that British machinations lay behind his third- and fourth- 
term election. If you criticize the Attlee Government you 
stand condemned as a life-long reactionary and buddy of 
George III; if you praise the work of Cripps, Bevin or Bevan 
you are a self-confessed communist traitor. 

No, sir, it is not at all easy. 

Where any softening of the anti-British attitude is 
noticeable it is due, I think, to strategic considerations. 
Trans-polar flights and atomic experiments have convinced 
Middle Westerners that they are right in the front line for 
the next war. And Britain is known to be a sort of 
unsinkable aircraft-carrier. To Chicago, Britain is just 
another Heligoland—in size and position. 

A certain familiarity with American films and a darling 
American lounge suit give me an accent (at times) and an 
appearance which camouflage my alien status and lead 
me into embarrassing situations. Moaning stoically the 
other day I talked about Britain’s weather and food to a 
hairdresser. He abused the British roundly for twenty 
minutes. It was “‘no kind of country” and “‘at least fifty 
years behind the times.” Then, when I had the temerity 
to reveal my origin he said “’Course, they’ve been through 
hell these last few years,” and charged me a whole dollar 
too much. 

I am not exaggerating at all. To leave such incidents 
unrecorded would give quite a false picture of Chicago 
to-day; and, anyway, I am merely confirming what most 
British people have long known. When I tell you that 
many people here (English and American) think it a 
remarkably daring thing for the Art Institute of Chicago 
to be holding an exhibition of great English paintings 
(Hogarth, Constable, Turner) you will be able to sense the 
true atmosphere. The exhibition is an outstanding success, 
seven thousand people visited it on the first day and 
screeds have appeared in the press about Hogarth’s 
“Marriage & la Mode” series—but daring to hold an 
exhibition of old masters! It fairly makes my thin blue 
blood boil. 

But let me repeat that there are other papers in Chicago, 
other lines of thought, and that amazing hospitality is 
shown to the innocent from abroad on nearly every side. 
There was the man who took an afternoon off from work 
to buy me a terrific luncheon and to drive me about the 
city sight-seeing in his pre-war Chevrolet. He took me to 
the Adler Planetarium (I don’t know which is more thrilling, 
this or the Hayden in New York), to Marshall Field’s 
immense department store, through the university (Oxford 
revisited), to the steel mills, along the ‘Gold Coast,” that 
beautiful fringe of extortionate rents and rates overlooking 
the lake, and to—well, everywhere. So delicate are our 
Anglo-Chicagoan relations, however, that he actually 
blushed the moment after he had told me the precise length 
of the Navy Pier. 

Chicago is a wonderful city, not quite so dashing, not 
quite as clean, as New York—but very stimulating. 
Pedestrians here are classified as the quick and the dead. 
Someone with whom I discussed flying said she didn’t need 
to fly—she lived here! The British film Henry V is a 
sensational hit—‘‘Shakespeare Big Box-Office’’—and the 
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programme of a little nite club on Madison Avenue says 
that the chorus was “conceived and directed” by Joe 
Hakkman. 





One word more. I got out of a taxi on Michigan Boulevarde 
five seconds before it was involved in a smash-up. It’s easy 
once you have the know-how. Hop. 


The Grey Day 


HIS is one of the grey days, 
This is a day made for sleep; 
Black, oblivious and deep, 
Or the half sleep, the soft haze 
Of dreaming, the eyes aglaze, 
The thoughts folded like tired sheep, 
The dull hand that. cannot keep 
The book up, the fire ablaze. 


Let us to ourselves be true 

This grey day, and have no care 

For the world’s rules about air. 

Let no freshness mar the blue 
Tobacco clouds: though we do 

Nor breathe, that is our affair; 
Though fevered the room, here swear 
To keep opaqueness entre nous. 


V.G. 
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“And then, just before they get to your company they 
seem to stop nationalizing altogether.” 


Kipper Patrol 


(A hundred and seventy-one Sunderlands and Catalinas of 

Coastal Command, which cost £10,000,000, are to be sold for 

approximately £1,000, a condition of sale being that none 
shall fly again.) 


OASTAL Command, Coastal Command, 7 
lived ’twixt the sea and the air and the land; 
its hours were endless, its language as free 

as it flew ’twixt the air and the land and the sea, 
and its scanty spare time, when it had it to spare 
was spent ’twixt the land and the sea and the air, 
and when Coastal Command had a separate soul 
it was known to the RAF as the Kipper Patrol: 
Kipper Patrol, Kipper Patrol, 
Sunderbus, Beaufighter, Cat and Mosquito, 
they all took their share of the Kipper Patrol. 


The Cat was a dandy, the Cat was a Yank, 
it was termed by its aircrew a (blank) Flying Plank, 
its main wings were long, and its fuselage thin, 
it consisted of dope, aluminium and tin 
(you would not think that tin, aluminium and dope 
could fly twenty-two hours on high octane and hope), 
but when Coastal Command had a separate soul 
the Cats flew all day with the Kipper Patrol, 
Kipper Patrol, Kipper Patrol, 
Sunderbus, Beaufighter, Cat and Mosquito 
they flew day and night with the Kipper Patrol. 
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The Sunderbus, now, was a tubby old craft, 
it was armed cap-d-pie fore, amidships and aft 
with depth-charges, cannon, machine-guns and blunderbuss: 
the air-gunner’s dream was to fly in a Sunderbus— 
it was fat where the Cat was wasp-waistedly thin, 
and constructed of dope, aluminium and tin, 
and maintained day and night on the Western Approaches 
a service as certain as any stage-coach’s: 
on the Kipper Patrol, Kipper Patrol, 
Sunderbus, Beaufighter, Cat and Mosquito, 
the convoys relied on the Kipper Patrol. 


From Poole to Mount Batten and round to Wig Bay 
the Coastal Command roved, and out to Biscay, 
and lived ’twixt the sea and the land and the air 
if the weather was foul or the weather was fair; 
but now for its services who gives a rap? 
The landlubber dealers will purchase for scrap 
Catalinas and Sunderlands, body and soul— 
no, they won’t buy the soul of the Kipper Patrol! 
Kipper Patrol, Kipper Patrol, 
Sunderbus, Beaufighter, Cat and Mosquito, 
a different scrap-value was theirs on Patrol. R.C.S. 


° ° 


Hickory Dactyl Dochmiac 


HAD at first intended to call this piece ‘The Great 

Iamb, or Trochee Put the Kettle On”; but then I 

reflected that the printer would probably feel called 
upon to follow those thought-provoking words with a full 
stop, or (as he would prefer me to say) a full point, because 
the last five of them form a complete sentence. The rule 
in these pages, as will have escaped your notice, is that 
when a title lays claim to sentencehood by displaying an 
unabashed subject, predicate and object it is pegged firmly 
shut at the end, bang. Sometimes this is all very well; 
but it so happens that I did not want any such air of 
finality lent to my title. I wished it to shimmer, if not 
indeed to burgeon, in the reader’s mind. My second choice 
wavered between “A Skirrl on the Amphibrach” and the 
incantation you see above, which I chose at last, I think, 
because of its haunting rhythmic quality. 

But its rhythm, I admit, is verse rhythm; and my 
subject is the rhythm of prose, which has no room for the 
prancing regularities of the versifier. Slowly, and with 
many a backward glance to the days at the end of 1942 
when I was learning Morse, and the days at the beginning 


of 1943 when I was forgetting it, I am working my way | 


through the late Professor Saintsbury’s History of English 
Prose Rhythm (1912). Boy, what a book! 

If you have studied prosody, stop reading here; this will 
seem so much incompetent fishing about among your 
familiar treasures. But my ignorance of prosody was con- 
siderable, and I aim my remarks at the reader similarly 
unencumbered. I knew the iamb, the trochee, the dactyl 
and perhaps the spondee; but I wasn’t sure of the anapeest, 
and I had never heard of the amphibrach, the antispast, 
the four forms of the epitrite, the four forms of the 
pon, the proceleusmatic, or the molossus. Or, for that 
matter, the dochmiac. I see now that I was missing a 
good deal. 

All the members of this diverse menagerie are feet, 
metrical feet: that is to say, coherent bunches of syllables, 
each bunch with its distinctive accent. Such feet, and 
others I forbore to mention because they didn’t go so well 
into my sentence, fit together to form any rhythm, and 





Ne 


co 


M 
mi 











es 
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“Now THs year we want darker wheat to start 
with—saves labour at the mills.” 


you can analyse any rhythm by picking such feet out of it. 
If you happen to be a chiropodist, so much the better. 

You begin to see—at least, this is where I begin to tell 
you—why I mentioned the Morse code. When I think of 
the rhythm of any metrical foot, I can’t help connecting 
it with the equivalent letter in Morse. Dochmiacs, which 
have five syllables, are a bit troublesome; for in Morse the 
only five-unit symbols are numbers (unless you count the 
ones made of two letters “‘barred”’ together, with no pause 
between), and the rhythm of those doesn’t often turn up. 
But the letters A (iamb), N (trochee), D (dactyl), R 
(amphibrach), and the four letters which are pons (B, L, 
F, V) occur constantly. 

Let us take an example. The remarkable passage of 
rhythmic prose which I quoted in these pages some five 
years ago from a speech made by my cousin Hengist began 
“Tt was I that introduced Swan to Edgar, Salmon. to 
Gluckstein, Derry to Toms .. .” These words form, if you 
agree with my scansion, an anapest, a pon, a ditrochee, 
a dochmiac, and a choriamb; or—the printer would prefer 
me to put it like this rather than ask him to fool about 
with the signs for long and short syllables, the dash and 
that little cup-shaped thing (or, as he might prefer me to 
say, the metal rule and the lower half of a dodger)—or, I 
repeat, the Morse letters U, V, C, DN barred, and X. 

But what I am mainly concerned to do here (I’ve just 
decided; none too soon) is to urge the ordinary, everyday 
prose-writer to pay more attention to his rhythm. 

In what terms does the ordinary everyday prose-writer 
couch a letter to the newspaper ? 





‘“*DeaR Str,—While agreeing with your correspondent 
Mr. X that the international situation is fraught with 
menace, the optimistic view is more attractive to some. 
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Few will deny the menace with which world affairs are 
fraught, but there is always a bright side, however. 
Yours faithfully .. .” 


How different an impression would these sentiments give 
if only the writer keyed himself up beforehand to write a 
piece of lofty undulating prose, fitting together a few nice 
iambs, dactyls, dochmiacs and pzons for the purpose! 


“That the way the world goes, my dear sir, should make 
a man solemn, and that fears for the destiny of nations 
should trouble his mind, is right and natural; nevertheless 
we may hope that the gloom of Mr. X is but ill-founded, 
and his forebodings empty. Ah! will not the . 


Well, you get the idea. Now let’s see what a football 
writer ought to say instead of scribbling something about 
good ’keeping and sterling work by the backs. 


“Once, and again, did the alert and active X fist out 
the hurtling ball as it came; and the backs, the two backs, 
Y and the small Z, toiled without cease that danger might 
the less often approach him. But the referee showed a 
_ front, and almost upon them was the time of changing 
ends.” 


That last foot is a cretic, as if you didn’t know (and I 
don’t think you did). 

Cricket I suppose we might leave alone; too many Fine 
Writers have messed about with cricket already. But 
perhaps a word about the lady with the buns in the 
pavilion... 


“She is older than the rocks among which she sits . . 
(Sorry, Pater.) R. M. 





” 


° ° 


Sideligkt on the Fuel Shortage 


““Men may wear lounge suits but the organisers said yesterday 
that in many cases both full evening-dress as well as dinner- 
jacket will probably be worn by many members of the audience.” 


Trade paper. 
° ° 


‘*Liverpool’s New Cellulose Spraying Centre. Furniture a Speciality. 
Modern Shaded Finishes. Old Furniture made like New—The 
Modern Way. We Spray Anything.”—Advt. in “Liverpool Echo.” 


Take your umbrella. 





LLANYPANDY POST OFF! 











Uetike VY g 


“ Notice anything odd-looking about the parcels of 
washing these Bevin boys send home?” 
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“Tl have to ring off now, my dear, there’s a queue waiting 


for this booth!” 


Future 


AM looking for a professor. Not 
| one of the gentlemen who are ten- 

a-penny in Trinity and All Souls’, 
but a particularly clever professor 
named Sing. His researches success- 
fully combine psychology and floricul- 
ture, and in view of his talents it is 
surprising that he does not appear to 
hold a Chair. 

At least, he hadn’t a Chair when I 
met him. He was standing at a street 
corner in India, and when he saw me 
his eyes lit up like the little lights that 
tell you which floor the lift you wanted 
has just gone to. 

‘Ah, sahib!”’ he exclaimed cordially. 

“Go away,” I said. 

The professor was too great a man 
to be offended by this rebuff, and he 
advanced affably. “You have a lucky 
face,” he said. “Much good luck is 
coming to you.” He laid a hand on my 
arm. “I tell you?” he said. 

I made my mistake. I stopped. I 
did not, after all, want to walk all 
through the bazaar with Professor 
Sing dangling at my wrist. The Wed- 
ding Guest, I suppose, felt similarly 
apprehensive about the Ancient 
Mariner barnacling into the ceremony 
with him. 

“T have no money,” I said, firmly 
and very nearly truthfully. 

“You big man. You plenty money,” 
he contradicted me confidently. ‘But 
I no want money. Money no good. 
Do not give me anything.” 

“T’m not going to,” I said. 

He did not seem to mind. Perhaps 


Perfect 


he already knew better. He tapped 
himself on the forehead. “I know 
everything,” he said. “I am a pro- 
fessor.” He produced a printed card 
bearing his name, a flattering photo- 
graph, and the information that con- 
sultations were at the rate of forty 
rupees, seventy rupees, or a hundred 
rupees. 

He held quite firmly to my hand 
while he showed me this, possibly in 
case I should take fright and run 
away. “You need give me no money 
at all,” he said. “You have a lucky 
face. You are a cheerful man with a 
clean heart.” He smiled kindly on my 
virtue. ‘‘Just give me twenty rupees,” 
he suggested. 


“No,” I said. 
“Ten rupees?” 
“No ” 


“Then how much?” 

“Nothing. I don’t want——” 

“You mustn’t think about money! 
Money is nothing! Look—you give 
me one rupee. Only one rupee. You 
think of flower, I tell you what flower 
you think of. I say right, you give me 
two rupees more; I say wrong, I give 
you your rupee back.” 

A bet of course is a bet: and even 
though if you examine it carefully this 
proposal wasn’t really a bet at all, it 
was inviting. I gave him a rupee. 

“How many letters in flower?” he 
asked. 

“Nine,” I said. 

“First letter?” 

“C,” I said. 
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“Carnation,” he shot out promptly. 
He was right too. He must be very 
good at crossword puzzles. 

“Think again,” he said. 
many letters?” 

“Five.” 

It was too easy. “The first letter is 
P and you think of pansy,” he an- 
nounced. “Right?” 

He was. I gave him his two rupees. 

“Now,” he said, apparently satisfied 
that he had established his bona fides, 
“how much I tell your fortune?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “IT don’t 
want ‘a 

“Never mind! Never mind! Don’t 
think of money! I nowant yourmoney. 
I tell you for nothing.” He took my 
hand and gazed at the palm. He burst 
into professional laughter. “Ha, ha!” 
he chuckled, “very funny hand! Very 
funny hand!” 

His sense of humour beat mine. It 
has always seemed a perfectly staid, 
ordinary, utilitarian sort of hand to me. 
“You have hundred rupee, seventy 
rupee, forty rupee consultation?” he 
inquired hopefully. ‘Ten rupees?” 

I weakened and made him a 
generous offer. ‘One rupee,” I said. 

He seemed in no way disappointed, 
and explained all the little jokes in 
my hand. They were not, after all, 
very funny jokes. This humorous 
human document merely revealed to a 
trained eye that I should die peacefully 
in bed at the age of eighty-three years, 
six months and two days, that I should 
receive an important telegram on 
the twenty-second of next month, 
and that I should win five thousand 
pounds next year. 

“Now,” he said, “I give you lucky 
charm.” He conferred his charm upon 
me with impressive solemnity. It 
was a hazel-nut. “In return,” he said, 
“you give me present. Not much, 
not big thing. Fountain-pen, watch, 
anything, any little present.” 

He got the smallest coin I had in 
my pocket and said that he would go 
to church to-morrow to pray for me. 
When I left him he was offering to tell 
me about my wife’s future for one rupee. 

I was subsequently followed for 
three hundred yards by another 
professor with a pink turban and a 
bicycle, who claimed that Professor 
Sing was no good and that he alone 
could tell me the whole truth about 
the past, the present and the future. 
I eluded him by escaping into the 
Coffee House. 

But the real reason I want to meet 
Professor Sing again is that I want 
him to catch me while I am thinking 
about eschscholtzias. I wonder if 
he’ll know how many letters there are 
in that one. 


“How 
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“I don’t know if it is true, but ruts chair is said to be stuffed full of golden sovereigns.” 


HE classic squares of London 
Were solemn and austere; 


Squares 


In that charmed space with easy grace 


One might observe a peer 
Or e’en, with luck, a plutocrat 
Roaming around without his hat, 
While here and there a cushioned brat 
Snoozed when the skies were clear. 


The private squares of London 
Were sternly fenced about 
With rigid spikes to keep the likes 
Of me (and others) out. 
One yearned with shining foot to pass 
At leisure o’er the sacred grass, 
But that was not to be, alas, 
So one got on without. 


The humbled squares of London 
Met with an evil hap: 


The pales that kept their state were swept 


Off in a jiff for scrap, 


The hallowed lawns lay bare and ope— 

Unhemmed by e’en the frailest rope— 

And all could move therein and slope 
About, nor care a rap. 


Oh, shabby squares of London, 
Coy though I am and meek, 
I freely trod your trampled sod 
While bare you grew and bleak; 
With joy I took my casual ease 
Unhindered ’neath your ample trees, 
And felt the cool seductive breeze 
Flatter my blooming cheek. 


To-day the squares of London 
Are being hedged anew, 

They are not free to such as me 
Or, for that matter, you; 

Yet am I calm. Their former spell 

Has vanished, whither none may tell, 

Which possibly is just as well 
Now that I can’t go through. 
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Dum-Dvum. 
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“Get on, Number Three!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Monday, November 4th.—House of Com- 
mons: Coffee and Biscuits. 


Tuesday, November 5th.—House of Com- 
mens: Slump Warning. 


Wednesday, November 6th.—House of 
Commons: Prorogation Day. 


Monday, November 4th.—With only 
forty-four shopping-days to Christmas 
it seemed to-day that hon. Members 
were casting around for a little inside 
Ministerial information about their 
shopping prospects. It can be recorded 
at the outset that those M.P.s in 
search of shoes, suits, pots of glue, 
biscuits and shirts are likely to have 
a thin time. 

Sir Ronap Ross got very hot under 
the collar at the thought of the Board 
of Trade exporting shirt and collar- 
making materials while he, his col- 
leagues, and no doubt his constituents 
went short of shirts. 

Mr. L. ToLLEy was more concerned 
about the difficulty of ordering a new 
suit on an all-too-meagre supply of 
coupons. ‘‘We can’t go on living on war 
rations,” he lamented, but Mr. Hmary 
MARQUAND, for the Board of Trade, 
offered more sympathy than hope. 

The right hon. and artistic Member 
for Woodford, Mr. CHuRCcHILL, must 
have been heartened by Mr. Mar- 
QUAND’s assurance that there would 
be more artists’ canvas and flake white 
about in the New Year. 

The reappearance in the House of 
Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER after a trans- 
Atlantic trip passed unnoticed until 
he leapt to his feet to ask whether the 
terms “rubber” and “robber” were 
interchangeable in a question seeking 
information about the rubber futures 
market. Hon. Members on all sides 
of the House then reflected their 
personal if not political regard for the 
“wee” revolutionary from West Fife 
by their friendly murmur of recogni- 
tion at his return. 

Mr. Marquann’s disclosure that 
rubber could henceforward be bought 
without Government restrictions raised 
the flagging hopes of the Christmas 
shoppers with visions of new motor- 
car tyres and golf-balls filling the shop 
windows. But the unaccommodating 
Mr. MarQuanpD patiently explained 
that it wasn’t as easy as all that. 

All of which turned the attention of 
hon. Members to the last item on their 
now depleted shopping-list—biscuits. 
Down in Gravesend, according to 
Mr. Garry ALLIGHAN, the question 
of biscuit supplies weighed heavily on 
many of his constituents. 


The appropriate department of the 
Ministry of Food, he asserted, was 
being driven “almost crazy in attempt- 
ing to face the avalanche of public 
demand” for more biscuits. 

Astronomical, apart from gastro- 
nomical, calculations led him to the 
conclusion that if everyone in the 
country—getting away for a moment 
from the parochial passion for biscuits 
in Gravesend—if everyone in the 
country wanted to spend a mere two 
points on biscuits it would involve 
92,000,000 points, to say nothing of 
x millions of biscuits. 

No salesman could have lauded the 





BEAU DALTON 


“We advance from cesspool to cesspool.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, referring 
to legacies of the previous Administration. 


humble biscuit with more fervour than 
Mr. ALLIGHAN, who said that for 
several reasons biscuits ‘“‘were unlike 
that noxious and mysterious con- 
coction which masquerades under the 
fine British name of bread.” They 
were exceedingly portable for packed 
lunches, highly nutritious and, more- 
over, mite-proof. 

Mrs. JEAN MANN took an unkindly 
delight in telling assembled biscuit- 
lovers that when caravan-trailing two 
days earlier she had found a plentiful 
supply of delicious sandwich cream 
biscuits in a remote village near the 
Firth of Clyde. 

Both Major Mort-RADCLYFFE and 
Mr. J. H. Hoy vainly sought further 
information about this last stronghold 
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of the sandwich cream before Dr. 
EpitaH SUMMERSKILL, for the Ministry 
of Food, put a damper on the wishful 
thinking of Members by declaring that 
until there were bigger supplies of 
ingredients the biscuit shortage would 
remain. 

The earlier prospect of a lengthy 
debate on biscuits had not unnaturally 
diverted the thoughts of Members to 
coffee, and Mr. VALENTINE McENTEE, 
the bushy-moustached chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee, was criticized for 
not reducing the price of fourpence 
per cup for coffee served in the House. 

Apparently Mrs. Mann had found it 
distasteful to wash down her remaining 
sandwich creams with Commons’ coffee, 
for she pointedly asked Mr. McENTEE 
when he intended to improve “this 
alleged coffee and try to rid it of its 
nasty, nauseating, bitter flavour.” 

Whereupon the aggrieved Mr. 
McEnTEE, moustache bristling, in- 
timated tersely that for fourpence a 
cup hon. Members were provided with 
pure coffee. 

The rest_of the day was taken up in 
passing back to their Lordships the 
tattered remnants of the National 
Health Service Bill for final scrutiny 
before it went forward for the Royal 
Assent. 

Tuesday, November 5th—Had Mr. 
MarquanD, Secretary for Overseas 
Trade, searched the vaults in tradi- 
tional style on this—Guy Fawkes’— 
day he could not have hoped to find 
anything more explosive than the 
verbal bombshell he dropped so quietly 
and unobtrusively into the debate on 
home and overseas trade. 

Hon. Members were seriously shaken 
by Mr. Marquanp’s prophecy that an 
economic slump of the 1921 type was 
just around the corner. ‘True, he 
thought that industry of to-day was 
sufficiently resilient to cope with such 
a depression, but judging by the faces 
around him a deep depression had 
already set in from the moment he 
mentioned the awesome word “slump.” 

Before Members could show their 
own mental resilience Mr. MaRQuAND 
struck again with the still gloomier 
prophecy that following on the antici- 
pated minor slump a much more funda- 
mental depression of world-wide scope 
and of 1929 proportions might over- 
take us ultimately. 

His assurance that everything would 
be done to meet the dangers ahead did 
little to console hon. and cheerless 
Members, most of whom departed 
shortly afterwards, leaving only a few 
enthusiasts to carry on a desultory 
debate on the adjournment about 
banana boats for Jamaica. Mr. REEs- 
WruiaMs, few of whose colleagues had 
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“Madam, you can hardly expect all evidence of our anti-invasion precautions to disappear overnight.” 


suspected that he was by way of being 
quite an important figure in the banana 
business in an advisory capacity, let 
the House into one of the darkest of 
banana secrets. Contrary to popular 
belief, he explained, bananas were 
transported in refrigerator and not 
heated ships to stop them ripening too 
quickly. 

But as the House had not seen either 
a frozen banana or a heated one for 
longer than they cared to contemplate 
the revelation stirred no pulses. 

Wednesday, November 6th.—Having 
slept on their slump troubles and 
awakened to find that Mr. MarquaNnD’s 
Depression No. 1 was still hidden 
around the corner, hon. Members 
cheered up again at the thought that 
this was to be the last day of a long 
tiresome session and that a few days’ 
well-earned rest lay ahead. 

Captain Harry CrooksHaNK, who 
has the advantage of “Comfort”’ as a 
supplementary Christian name to fall 
back upon when times are foreboding, 
scored neatly at Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN’s 
expense when the Colonel Secretary, 
Mr. CreEcH JonEs, spoke at length 
about housing activities in far-away 
Demerara, Berbice and Essequibo. 


He asked Mr. Creecu JonsEs to draw 
the attention of the Minister of Health 
to the admirable arrangement in 
Essequibo where the rural dwellers, on 
application, were allowed to erect 
their own houses. 

Mr. Witte GALLACHER also bright- 
ened the shining Question-hour by 
suggesting to the Solicitor-General 
that he should do something about the 
law of libel as he had had to make six 
changes in a pamphlet he had written 
because of possible libel. 

It was left to the less bashful 
Mr. W. J. Brown to point out that 
although Mr. GALLACHER deleted six 
possible actions for libel a further 
eighteen still remained. 

Before the King’s Speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament was read, 
Mr. CHuTER Epg, the Home Secretary, 
had time to announce his plans for 
making a policeman’s life a happier 
one by increasing his pay and promis- 
ing him better conditions. 

And so ended the first session of a 
Parliament which has swelled the 
Statute Book and Mr. Punch’s Parlia- 
mentary record with more measures of 
a far-reaching kind than any previous 
Parliament in the same time. 


Your Questions 
Answered. 


INCE we no longer can rely 
On Gas and Electricity 
It should be our immediate 
goal 
To find some substitute for Coal; 
And yet to many this might seem 
A wild impracticable dream. 
Is there an answer to this Quiz? 
Science replies “‘Of course there is.” 
A sprinkling, be it ne’er so thin, 
Of Chilean pepper on the skin 
Imparts a swift and generous heat 
To body, arms, hands, legs and 
feet. 
I purposely exclude the nose 
Lest unkind persons should suppose 
(And there are far too many such) 
That you had had a drop too much; 
Unless, of course, your hair and 


head 
Are constitutionally red. 
th So ok * oa 


This pepper does not call for points; 

It stimulates the nerves and joints; 

It needs no expert to apply it; 

So, when you next are fireless, try it. 
F. B. 
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“Of course, we’re not exactly engaged yet—depends upon whether I get my House colours.” 


“ AT that moment,” said Codd 
impressively, “at that psycho- 
logical moment somebody— 

who it was we shall probably never 

know—somebody re 

“Switched off the lights?” 

“No, no.” 

“Threw a fit?” 

“No, No!” 

“Opened fire?” 

“No!” shouted Codd. “For heaven’s 
sake,” he said plaintively, ‘‘who’s 
telling this story? Somebody”—he 
again lowered his voice to get the full 
dramatic effect—‘‘turned on the steam.” 

“But how " 

“Exactly,” said Codd triumphantly. 
“You are asking yourselves how a head 
of steam ever came to be connected to 
the Downstairs Bar of my club. Most 
of the members who were lunching at 
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the snack-counter that day are still 
asking themselves the same question. 
I don’t suppose any of us will ever 
know the answer. Up to that moment 
there was nothing more to it than 
a spirited argument. Hard words, 
perhaps. No secretary of a respectable 
London club enjoys hearing it referred 
to as a Closed Shop or himself described 
as no better than a bureaucratic meat- 
porter. High feelings, certainly. The 
healthy cut-and-thrust of debate, yes. 
But violence,” said Codd. ‘‘No. And 
then,” he said, “‘on comes the steam. 
“My recollections of the next few 
minutes are confused. Men were 
milling about blindly in the dense 
white vapour. Members would loom up 
out of the mist, their faces disfigured 
with fury and the unconsumed portion 
of someone else’s day’s ration, and 


then disappear again in a dim welter 
of flailing limbs and broken furniture. 
Who amongst you can picture the full 
horror of the scene? Who——” 

“‘T can,” said Tench. 

“You can?” 

“Certainly I can,” replied Tench. 
“T can not only picture it accurately, 
but I can, and will, describe a scene 
almost exactly similar to that of your 
own story, only differing from it in 
the greater intensity of its dramatic 
and emotional qualities.” 

Codd cleared his throat. “‘Sodden 
sandwiches——” 

“T was standing outside in the hall 
of my club,” went on Tench smoothly, 
“running my eye over the news on the 
tape and finishing my after-luncheon 
pipe, when my attention was caught 
by the door of the reading-room. 
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This is a swing door, with a panel of 
clear glass framed in the woodwork. 
What caught my eye was that the 
glass at this moment wasn’t clear. It 
was Opaque.” 

Codd flopped back in his chair, 
beaten. Tench nodded gravely. “I 
didn’t tumble to it at first,” he said 
“Even when one of the older members 
emerged, more in the manner of an 
ejected cartridge case than of one of 
the older members, his eyes red and 
streaming and his hard collar a limp 
rag round his neck, the obvious 
explanation never dawned on me. 
Two, and then three more men 
tumbled out with faces boiled crimson 
and hair hanging in dank fringes over 
their eyes. Their clothes 1” He 
checked a reminiscent smile. ‘The 
third man had evidently been unfor- 
tunate with the material of his 
demobilization suit. His jacket had 
separated completely down the back 
seam and the two halves, joined only 
by the collar, were hanging like pieces 
of sodden blotting-paper from either 
shoulder. The tell-tale cloud of vapour 
which escaped from the room with 
each occupant should have told its 
story clearly enough; but I still stood 
dazed, listening uncomprehendingly to 
the hoarse cries and sounds of smashing 
furniture within. It was then that I 
overheard one of the porters say 
quietly to the hat-check man, ‘I see 
they’ve got the steam on in there 
again.’ ” 

*** Again ?’” asked Codd, incredulity 
and rage struggling for mastery in his 
voice. 

“ Again,” repeated Tench. “I don’t 
suppose any of you have ever——” 

‘**T have,” said Dace. 

There was a pregnant pause. Codd 
and Tench were beyond words. I was 
beyond caring. 

“You have what?’ asked Tench in 
a choking voice. 

“That and more,” said Dace eva- 
sively. “‘You remember those specially 
shaped straw protectors they used to 
use for packing champagne bottles?” 

Codd and Tench took advantage of 
the opening simultaneously. 

“great gobs of condensation drip- 
ping down into the hors d’ auvre———” 

“__simply sitting round drinking 
their coffee when some sort of a 
wrangle started over a disputed right 
of possession to T'he Times 

“Well, that’s what this man’s hat 
looked like,” said Dace, raising his 
voice. ‘He was coming down the 
steps from my club, and it was only 
when I had walked up the pavement to 
the bottom of the steps that I realized 
it was the remains of a straw boater, 
almost reduced to its component parts. 
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His companion, who at ten paces 
appeared to be wearing a sort of black 
hood, was revealed on closer inspection 
as the owner of a bowler, its crown 
shapeless and sagging and its once 
stiff brim hanging round his head like 
a vertical band of crépe. He had what 
must have once been a bundle of 
documents in his hand, but these were 
stuck solidly together and resembled 
nothing more than an immense and 
sodden white sandwich. As they 
reached the bottom of the steps the 
man in the bowler made a vicious 
drive at his companion’s stomach with 
a rolled umbrella. He might as well 
have prodded him with a length of 
hosepipe.” 

Dace foolishly paused for effect and 
the other two came in neck and 
neck. 

“__Superheated steam at four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per square inch 
is no joke, let me tell——” 

“__somehow or other got the front 
page over both their heads and before 
you could say knife, four or five of 
them——” 

Dace made a despairing attempt to 
hold his audience. “As soon as I got 
inside I made inquiries,” he said, 
speaking even more loudly and very 
much more rapidly, “though it was 
more like a swimming-pool than the 
entrance to a London club. The whole 
thing had apparently been touched off 
by some trifling incident in the 
billiards-room % 

“Who it was that found the cock,” 
shouted Codd, ‘‘who turned the 
damned thing on we shall never ‘ 

“At this moment,” yelled Tench, 
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“full belt, with a roar like the 
Niagara Falls, on comes the——” 

All three men were on their feet now, 
their faces flushed with excitement and 
shouting, their eyes wild and blood- 
shot. For all the notice they took of 
me I might just as well not have been 
in the room. Better out of it, in fact. 
As I made for the door I could catch 
isolated phrases screamed out above 
the roar of contending voices. 

“—cues bent and twisted by the 
heat” — (this was Dace again) — 
“Every colour of the rainbow running 
from the snooker-balls on to the sodden 
green cloth x 

“—eight and threepenceworth of 
loose change lying in a pool of water 
in my pocket——” 

“great wads of sopping news- 
print i 

I closed the door softly behind me. 
This was clearly what Codd would 
have described as the psychological 
moment. In the ordinary way I would 
have estimated the odds against finding 








. a steam-cock ready to hand in the hall- 


way of Tench’s flat at several millions 
to one. Fresh from listening to the 
three crazy raconteurs inside, however, 
the sight of a large wheel-valve fitted 
to a thick pipe running along the wain- 
scoting seemed to me the most natural 
thing.in the world. 

I grasped the metal wheel and 
turned it firmly... . 

It took three telephone calls and two 
plumbers, Mrs. Tench subsequently 
told me, to establish that some inter- 
fering idiot had turned off their water 
at the main. Who did it, she said, 
we shall probably never know. 

















“A-ha, Mary—writing the milkman’s name in the dust again?” 
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“Look non-committal.” 


Very High Relief 


don’t know what is!” cried the 
man with the gnome-like face, 
stamping his feet with temper. 

Directed by his finger I peered 
through the quaint old shop window 
at the stone bric-a-brac. 

“D’you know what that is?” he 
asked indignantly. “It’s a gargoyle— 
a gargoyle of me!” 

‘Let me be the first to congratulate 
you,” I said genially, after a careful 
comparison. ‘‘The sculptor has got 
your profile to perfection.” 

“T know he has. I’ll have the law 
on him.” 

“But Epstein himself could not 
improve on that rr 

“‘T didn’t have it done,” he shouted. 


T this ain’t a crying shame I 





‘“‘He done it by himself. I’m going to 
see him about it, and I want you to be 
a witness.” 

I waited with misgiving while he 
knocked at the ancient oak door. A 
man in a white apron opened it, 
stared at us, screamed, and slammed 
it in our faces. 

“There’s a nice thing to happen to 
anybody,” protested my friend, kicking 
away with both feet. 

“It’s no good hanging on the door 
like that,” I began. 

“What d’you mean, ‘hanging on 
it’? He’s been and caught me coat in 
it,” he snarled. “I shall be late for 
work now.” 

He kicked and hammered for some 
minutes without reply. 


London Charivari 
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“There’s a side entrance up that 
alley,” he panted at last. “‘Tell him to 
open this door afore I does meself a 
injury.” 

I found the side door and opened it. 
The stone-carver looked up sharply. 
He was chipping madly with hammer 
and chisel at a long block of stone. 

“Pardon me,” I said politely, 
a 

“Come in,” he said. 
interested in stone-work ?” 

“As a matter of fact, Iam. It’s so 
nice in this drab machine age to see a 
real artist at work. I was admiring 
your stuff in the window. It reminded 
me of Rodin’s maxim—‘Quelque chose 
de puissant.’” 

This seemed to please him. 

“Sit down and watch if you like,” he 
said, still hammering. 

“T collect a few pieces myself. 

“Export only,” he snapped, frown- 
ing at me. 

“Of course. I really called about 
someone outside.” 

“Bring him in if you like.” 

“That’s just the point, he——” 

“Half a tick,” he grunted. ‘This is 
the difficult bit.” 

I sat quietly waiting. His speed and 
skill were a revelation. I had never 
before seen a sculptor at work. Chips 
flew everywhere, and a fiendish grin- 
ning head seemed literally to grow out 
of the stone. I clapped softly as he 
stood back from his work. 

“What ho!” he whispered. “What 


“Are you 





a beauty!” 

“Another gargoyle?” I asked 
pleasantly. 

“Yes. What’s this about a friend 


of yours outside?” 

I explained the thing to him, and 
he burst into a jolly little laugh. We 
walked still chuckling along a passage 
together. When he opened the door 
my friend reeled away across the 
pavement. 

“Thank you so much,” I said, 
shaking his hand warmly. 

“Not at all,” he replied, slamming 
the door. 

“You seem to have got very matey 
with him,” sneered my friend, smooth- 
ing his coat. ‘‘ Did you ask him about 
me?” 

“No, but it’s quite all right—he’s a 
very nice chap really. 1 watched him 
carve another gargoyle. He’s putting 
it in the window now.” 

We studied the new, gargoyle 
together. 

‘Now look at that frightful monster 
—the leering eyes and the crazed dis- 
torted mouth. Beside it your gargoyle 
is a thing of beauty.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if you don’t,” 
he muttered. 
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“Why should J mind?” 

“That there last gargoyle is the 
living image of you,” he said, 
departing. 

I shivered slightly as I examined it. 
There was something vaguely familiar 
about it—grossly exaggerated of 
course. At all events, when the two 
gargoyles find their place on some 
stately pile I hope they put bis 
gargoyle round a corner where my 
gargoyle can’t see it. There is a nasty 
vindictive gleam in his gargoyle’s 
eye, and I don’t like to think of my 
gargoyle having to face that all 
through the centuries. 


°o ° 


The Dance 


“QT is pretty hard,” said Sympson 
in an aggrieved voice, ‘that just 
because a man yields to the 

persuasion of his friends and becomes 

a prospective Parliamentary candidate 

he should be expected to learn to dance. 

I am willing to sink time and treasure 

for my country’s good, but this is the 

last straw.” 

Actually Sympson had quite a job 
to get adopted as a candidate at all, 
and the amount of time and treasure 
he has so far expended is by no means 
excessive, but I sympathized with him 
about the dancing. Even more did 
I sympathize with those unfortunate 
members of the party who would be 
his partners at the grand social and 
dance in aid of the recruiting drive 
in his future constituency of East 
Redbury. 

Personally, if I get a small enough 
partner to lift bodily round the awk- 
ward bits I can cut quite a pleasing 
figure at a dance, but Sympson is 
frankly hopeless, and it was with a 
sense of grim foreboding that I accom- 
panied him to the Belsham Road 
Schools on the appointed evening. 
We were met at the door by the hon. 
secretary of the local association, 
who said that the band had arrived, 
and that later, no doubt, things would 
liven up. 

We marched into the hall and 
Sympson looked round at the assem- 
bled company with the peculiarly: 
inane smile that he has developed 
since he went into politics. The 
assembled company consisted of (a) 
the band, (b) the vice-chairman and 
small female grand-child, (c) a tough- 
looking male specimen with a muffler 
round his throat and a_ lowering 
expression. 

Sympson decided not to waste time 
on the band, who were paid for the 
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job and probably voted for the 
opposite party anyway. If he spoke 
to the vice-chairman it would prob- 
ably lead to dancing the first dance 
with the small female. The obvious 
thing, which he did, was to rush up 
to the tough-looking man and shake 
him warmly by the hand. 

“So delighted you were able to 
come!” said Sympson. 

**T’m the caretaker,” said the man. 
“Mind you’re off the premises at 
eleven sharp.” 

He turned on his heel and dis- 
appeared, so Sympson approached the 
vice-chairman and talked so hard 
about co-partnership that he did not 
notice the arrival of other customers, 
who all expected to be greeted with a 
cheery smile and were disappointed. 

They hung round the walls, nobody 
liking to start dancing, and in the 
end the M.C. came up and suggested 
that Sympson should take the floor 
with the vice-chairman’s grand-child, 
as an example to the others. He did 
so, and soon the floor was pretty full, 
and the vice-chairman’s grand-child 
was being led home in tears. 

People kept coming up and smiling, 
and Sympson knew he ought to 
remember who they were, but didn’t, 
so he asked them to dance instead, 
and lost five votes in the next five 
dances. Luckily the agent saw the 
way things were going and made his 
plans accordingly. 

“We must stop him dancing at any 
cost,” he said, taking me aside with 
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an alarmed expression. “‘This is re- 
garded as a marginal constituency, and 
even with the swing of the pendulum 
there will be only a few hundred votes 
in our favour. If Mr. Sympson 
dances a hundred or so times, all will 
be lost. Please persuade him to dance 
with Mrs. Cantlethorpe.” 

He pointed to an enormous lady 
who had been a wallflower all the 
evening. I glanced at the size of her 
feet and grasped the agent’s meaning. 
Then, though not without remorse, I 
went and fetched Sympson and intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Cantlethorpe. They 
took the floor, and Sympson fought 
gamely, but he was giving too much 
weight to a more experienced opponent. 
When Mrs. Cantlethorpe was not 
stamping on his feet she was wrenching 
his arms from their sockets, and when 
the music stopped he was limping 
so badly that further dancing was 
impossible. 

He spent the rest of the evening 
trying to work out what the Prime 
Minister’s salary amounted to after 
deducting income-tax, and was heard 
to remark that sometimes he wondered 
whether the political game was worth 
the candle. ~ 


° ° 


“Will lady, grey costume, who left 
Lothian Road-Waverley tram at G.P.O. 
between Second and Ninth October, please 
arrange meeting.”—Advt. in Scots paper. 


It obstructs the stamp counter perhaps. 





LIGHTNING 
PYRAL 





“If my husband was driving I should know exactly how to 


slip out of this jam.” 
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At the Play 





“Vanity Farr” (ComMEepDy) 


To me the chief pleasure of Vanity 
Fair lies in the malicious gossip about 
his characters to which Thackeray 
treats us. It is not so much what they 
say or do that matters but what he 
tells us in confidence about the true 
state of their hearts. On the stage 
this delectable low-down is absent, and 
I think that is the main reason why 
this version, by Miss Constance Cox, 
is comparatively dull. The 
other difficulty, equally in- 


been obliged to cut so ruth- 
lessly that the story is in 
tatters. Brussels and Pum- 
pernickel are thrown over- 
board, so is the Osborne 
family, Miss Swartz, Briggs 
and Lady Southdown. The 
O’Dowds and Mrs. Bute 
Crawley are also among the 
missing. What Miss Cox has 
concentrated on is Becky’s 
career up to her final row 
with Rawdon, and it is not 
a very satisfactory account 
of her; anyone who had 
not read the book would 
get the impression that she 
was no more than a mean 
little gold-digger out of the 
nearest Hollywood film, in- 
stead of a woman who has 
won the affection of the 
English by her wit and zest 
for living, however much 
we may deplore her moral 
code. Nor does Miss CLAIRE 
Luce add much to this pic- 
ture, for although of course 
she lends Becky charms 
she plays her as a shallow 
trivial schemer and _ little 
else. 

The three characters who 
come out best are Amelia, whom Miss 
Vicror1A Hopper hits off neatly, Jos 
Sedley, indebted to Mr. Frank TICKLE 
for an authentic ring of Boggley Wollah, 
and Miss Crawley, in whom Miss 
Burena Bent discovers a gin-primed 
fire and a rich earthy quality which 
quite sweeps the stage. Rawdon is not 
so good. He talked, if you remember, 
in an early Wodehouse vein, and was 
a terrific buck; but Mr. Jack LIvESEY 
makes him too mild and normal, and 
the wicked Marquis is even allowed to 
get away with his jaw unsocked. Mr. 
Tom Gutu’s Dobbin is nearer the 
original, and so are Pitt and his father, 
played by Mr. ANrHony NICHOLLs and 
Mr. Beckett Bovutp; but Mr. Patrick 


superable, is that she has te | H | 


Joseph Sedley 


WappINeTon’s Osborne is too out- 
rageous a cad. As for Queen’s Crawley, 
it is shown trim and well-furnished 
and not at all the gloomy, tumble-down 
madhouse which Thackeray painted. 


“THE Famity Reunion” (MERCURY) 

Strictly speaking this is a revival, 
since the play had a short run in 1939 
which was spoilt by the war, but to 
most of us it comes fresh. From every 
point of view this is a notable produc- 
tion. Mr. T. S. Extor is one of the few 
serious critics of the drama who has 
justified original views in works of his 





INDIAN LOVE LYRIC 


Becky Sharp. .......... « Miss Crame Luce 
eM ay eet lene. ie ee Mr. FraNK TICKLE 


own. What he did in Murder in the 
Cathedral was to bring back ritual to 
the theatre, finding expressive use for 
a.chorus against a background of 
history and employing verse of un- 
orthodox rhythm in simple and power- 
ful patterns. Here he has gone after 
something even more difficult, a 
moment in the journeying of the 
universal spirit set within the narrow 
framework of a family party in an 
English country house. The play is 
dramatic and exciting, but it seems to 
me to be less important for itself than 
as a new and fascinating experiment. 

That a group of moribund uncles and 
aunts politely sipping sherry in an 
atmosphere of feudal melancholy 
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should suddenly speak their inner 
thoughts in chorus may at first appear 
shocking, but the fact that it is a 
chorus and not an isolated psycho- 
logical bid such as O’Neill played in 
Strange Interlude quickly makes it 
seem perfectly natural. A novelist 
barred from revealing what was going 
on in his characters’ heads would 
consider himself hamstrung, and the 
messages which Mr. Exiot sparingly 
allows his family hierarchy to flash to 
us are so well observed that they have 
great value in setting off the serious 
core of the play: 


Charles. I might have 
been in St. James’s Street, 
in a comfortable chair rather 
nearer the fire. 

Ivy. I might have been 
visiting Cousin Lily at Sid- 
mouth, if I had not had to 
come to this party. 

Gerald. I might have 


Smith, down at his place 
in Dorset. 

Violet. I should have been 
helping Lady Bumpus, at 
the Vicar’s American tea. 

Chorus. Yet we are here 
at Amy’s command, to play 
an unread part in some 
monstrous farce, ridiculous 
in some nightmare panto- 
mime. 


The nightmare panto- 
mime is the return of Harry, 
Lord Monchensey, after an 
absence of eight years spent, 
until one night when she 
was washed from the deck 
of a liner, travelling with 
a wife of whom his family 
bitterly disapproved. He 
is the Greek tragic hero, 
the victim of the age-long 
curse of sin, pursued in his 
mind by the Furies. Amy, 
his frail but tremendous 
mother, is celebrating her birthday 
with a glacial gathering of the clan. 
With characteristic family feeling she 
has preserved the house unchanged for 
Harry, and she issues orders that no 
one shall refer to his unhappy adven- 
ture. Harry, however, has changed. 
He declines to play the pretence-game 
and informs his horrified relations that 
with his own hand he has pushed his 
wife over the rail. Now for the first 
time he not only hears the Furies but 
sees them, and so do we, clamouring 
dreadfully at the drawing - room 
window. He is extremely distraught 
and it is assumed that he is mad. 
Only two of the party understand him, 
a cousin, Mary, who goes all the way 


been staying with Compton- © 
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© Now remember—while 


in sympathy, but can only grope at his 
meaning, and his aunt, Agatha, who 
has come through her own special 
purgatory to a knowledge that, 
whether or not the murder is imagined, 
he must no longer run away from his 
tormentors but must face them and 
find expiation from the curse by 
following them, not as the Furies but 
as the Kindly Ones leading him back 
to peace. 

That is a very bare account of what 
happens. It is in the passages with 
Agatha that the play rises to its 
heights. Mr. Extor has an extra- 
ordinary power of evoking in a few 
words a crisis in the life of the spirit. 
Here he is demonstrating an essentially 
Christian doctrine on an essentially 
pagan foundation. Agatha is not a 
character in the usual sense but a kind 
of summing-up of how far the human 
intellect has succeeded in reaching in 
its effort to meet the divine. Nor are 
the others, the elderly philistines, 
fixed characters—though they are 
sufficiently dramatic—but rather repre- 
sentative types, a fact which ‘is 
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I’m away the customer should receive nothing but courtesy.” 


emphasized by giving them only 
Christian names. 

The language is absolutely free from 
verbal boloney. It is crisp, pure 
English, geared to modern usage and 
set in verse forms which combine 
flexibility with impelling rhythms of 
their own which go on ringing in one’s 
head. Where the play falls off is 
towards the end, when Harry has gone 
out and his mother accuses Agatha of 
having stolen her son as well as her 
husband. This scene falters and Amy 
seems to say the same things several 
times. Harry’s decision to leave is 
surely the natural end, and for him to 
come back for a round of good-byes 
makes an anti-climax; so does the sub- 
sequent scene of his mother’s death, 
though the solemn entry of her birth- 
day cake lit by a vast array of candles 
is a very effective curtain. 

The four key parts are beautifully 
played. Mr. ALAN WHEATLEY gives a 
most sensitive performance as Harry, 
Miss CATHERINE Lacey is faultlessly 
good as Agatha, Miss HENRIETTA 
Watson fairly crackles with majesty 


as Amy, and to Mary’s one big oppor- 
tunity Miss Marcaret Lane brings a 
delicate and touching sensibility. To 
marshal so large a party on so tiny a 
stage, to time so many special effects 
and to present them smoothly as part 
of the fabric of the play must have 
been a rare headache, but Mr. E. 
Martin BrRowNE survives it on all 
counts. 

I suppose I had better display the 
“Danger de Mort’”’ notice to those who 
hate innovation, hate verse on the 
stage, and hate not being allowed to 
laugh themselves into convulsions, but 
leaving them out of it the Mercury 
should be visited as soon as possible. 
It is excellent news that Mr. ELtot 
has a new play coming to it shortly. 

Eric. 
°, ° 


Things That Might Have Been Better 





Expressed. 
“SarETY OF BANKING IN INDIA 
Mostly lies in 
THE Bank LiMiTED.” 


Advt. in Indian paper. 
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“In ‘The Go-Getter’ Humphrey Bogart just dashes 
right in regardless.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Up, the Animals! 

THERE are at least two schools of thought about our 
relation to animals. Mr. C. 8. Lewis sees the love in the 
redeemed human soul transferring something of divinity 
to all creation. Walt Whitman maintained that we are all 
so respectable and unhappy that we ought to “turn and 
live with animals.” Even Walt Whitman, however, 
prized the beasts as bringing him “tokens of myself”’— 
which is one of the many cuts Mr. DEREK GILPIN BARNES 
has, rather unfortunately, made in his interesting and 
original anthology Lords of Life (Rich AND Cowan, 15/-). 
This displays animal poems of the last fifty years in which 
man least exhibits his proprietary attitude. The antholo- 
gist demands that animals should be faced objectively: 
as existing for their own sakes, as “fellow denizens of 
Earth.” The poets who have voiced this demand are 
usually the more anarchical, with D. H. Lawrence at their 
head. There is no reason for them to stop at animals; 
for why shed the ‘“‘green blood” of trees or remove rocks 
which are probably happier in situ? The doctrine, one 
perceives, works out inconveniently. Yet it is an excellent 
antidote to our domineering, selfish and destructive 
tendencies, and leads the reader to many rare discoveries 
of which Mr. Barngs’s own “Last Lesson” is not the 
least. H. P. E. 


Contemporary Writers 
The aim of Mr. Denys Vat Baker, editor of Writers of 
T'o-day (SIDGWICK AND Jackson, 8/6), is to compile “a 
series of critical studies of the work of those contemporaries 
whose achievements have already established them among 
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the most important writers of our time.” Among the 
writers considered in this volume are Aldous Huxley, 
Graham Greene, James Joyce, J. B. Priestley, T. S. Eliot, 
Dorothy Sayers and E. M. Forster. The critics are, as 
Mr. Vat Baker says, “of varying outlooks.” They are 
also of varying abilities. Mr. J. B.Coatrs, who writes on 
Huxley, plods manfully from platitude to platitude—for 
example: “It is certainly extremely doubtful whether a 
realistic view of the state of the world in 1945 at the end 
of nearly six years of war conduces to optimism.” Mr. 
WaRNER ALLEN is perhaps too anxious to eschew the 
platitudinous when, in his study of Graham Greene, he 
affirms that the clash between rival race-gangs is “plainly 
the most serious theme that any Christian novelist can 
treat.” Mr. Stuart GmBERT is lyrical on James Joyce’s 
godlike detachment, a quality not present in his own 
criticism. Mr. Jack Linpsay writes jovially of Priestley 
as ‘‘an anti-fascist hero”; Mr. Norman NICHOLSON is 
subtle on T. S. Eliot; and there is some excellent criticism 
in Mr. D. 8S. Savace’s study of E. M. Forster. Of the 
essay on Miss Dorothy Sayers it may safely be said that 
it will please those who hold with Mr. Paut Foster 
that Lord Peter Wimsey realizes Aristotle’s idea of the 
Magnanimous Man. H. K. 


The Artist on the Hearth 


The urge for self-expression is a Moloch to which many 
an artist’s family has been sacrificed; and while no doubt 
the families get a certain amount of reflected lustre from 
the flames in the idol’s inside, the game hardly seems—to 
the onlooker—worth the candle. Miss Peart S. Buck 
presents the situation fairly and squarely in Portrait of a 
Marriage (METHUEN, 8/6). True, she has turned drama 
into melodrama by espousing a painter whose brushes are 
washed by the family butler to a farmer’s daughter of the 
Maud Miiller type; but the real odds between her William 
and Ruth are those of temperament rather than taste. 
Taste, however, intervenes when the children arrive. 
William, who has committed the fatal mistake of submerg- 
ing himself physically and financially in his wife’s world, is 
illogically annoyed at finding himself the parent of Penn- 
sylvanian bumpkins. Ruth, the farm’s sole heiress, resents 
having to rear the stock and thrash the family single-handed, 
especially as she forfeits much of her conjugal glamour in 
the process. An enterprising novel this, with William as 
an obviously weak spot. He is a synthesis rather than a 
man; and his habit of painting “furiously” at the slightest 
incentive hardly bears out his reputation among the 
cognoscenti of New York. H. P. E. 








Palestine—Ploughs or Tommy-guns? 


Mr. Artuur KoEsTLER lives in Britain but is severely 
critical of us, in particular for what he describes as our 
betrayal of the Jews. In Thieves in the Night (MACMILLAN, 
10/6) he is writing of Palestine just before the war, but it 
would have been fairer if he had diluted his acid with a 
little gratitude for the fact that we stood alone against the 
chief enemies of Zion. There is no indication here that 
he finds anything unpractical in the eagerness of America 
to pump immigrants into Palestine irrespective of the 
political chaos their arrival might produce. What is most 
interesting in the book is his account, in the form of fiction, 
of the growth, between 1937 and 1939, of one of the oases 
of pure (as opposed to Russian) communism, where twenty- 
five men and women voluntarily settled down to turn a 
desert hillside into a self-supporting unit. They shared 
their few possessions, and any money they earned outside 
was ploughed into thé land; their aim was to cure the 
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nervous ills of two thousand years of exile and to give roots 
to a healthy race of peasants. And it seemed to work. 
His hero, half English and half Gentile, grows tired however 
of his comrades’ earnest complacency, and feeling that the 
communal experiment can never be expanded to form a 
complete solution, bitterly joins the Stern gang, whose 
outlook and exploits Mr. KoEstT er is at pains to whitewash. 
He admits that tommy-guns represent a policy of despera- 
tion, but he does suggest that the better type of young Jew 
is bound to gravitate towards them. The book is vivid, 
but it is propaganda journalism, neither as well written nor 
as balanced as its author’s earlier work. E. 0. D. K. 





Eighteen Months in a Mine 


Under the Crust (JoHN Lane: THe BopLey Heap, 7/6) 
is a sincere, unadorned and unusually well-written account 
of a year and a half spent in a Midland mine. Its author, 
Mr. J. B. Pick, after a year at Cambridge, volunteered for 
the pit from a desire to find out what a miner’s life was like. 
But he does not dramatize either the experience or himself. 
He liked the miners not with what he calls the “romantic, 
patronizing, and half-fearful regard of the intellectual for 
the ‘worker,’” but because they were human beings in 
whom monotony, hardship and oppression had _ bred 
cynicism without obliterating kindliness and self-respect. 
Mr. Pick believes that nationalization, though an improve- 
ment on private ownership, will not satisfy the miners if 
it means merely that they have exchanged one master for 
another, and are still as far as ever from having “a real 
and definite say in how they work and how the pit is run.” 
The miner, being an individual, must be satisfied as an 
individual; and, as Mr. Pick puts it, “it isn’t easy to dis- 
cover any ‘revolutionary’ who has a real love for the 
people as individual men who sweat and wash, work, go to 


bed and rise again the next morning, swill beer, fill in the 
football pool columns each week and watch the dogs.” A 
holiday in Scotland which the author took with his wife is 
not only delightfully described in itself, but throws into 


relief his hard and monotonous time in the mines. 4H. K. 





The Voice of the Country 


Mr. H. J. Massrneuam is, like Shakespeare, a spokesman 
for the English countryside. Mention Mr. MassincHamM 
and you think at once of cows and crops, handicrafts and 
husbandry, soil improvement and a nature philosophy 
that is admirable and probably more straightforward than 
it seems. Where Man Belongs (Couitns, 12/6) contains 
essays on Shakespeare and Jane Austen and affectionate 
memorials of country craftsmen and other friends. The 
burden of the first essay is that “the traditional culture of 
the English countryside found in Shakespeare its supreme 
embodiment,” which goes a great deal further than saying 
he never forgot his boyhood at Stratford. That on Miss 
Austen is more original. The works of this “autumnal 
bloom whose stock was rooted in a subsoil that underlay 
the era of her birth” are dealt with in some detail and vield 
some novel conclusions. Thus “Pride and Prejudice”’ is 
represented as “one of the greatest briefs for a Christian 
humility ever written”; while of the walks in “ Persuasion” 
we learn with interest that they are “organic with 
inward psychological implications.” On craftsmen and 
their possible contribution to civilized life if only modern 
economics were different, Mr. MassiINcHAM is much more 
satisfactory. These he has long studied and loves and 
understands, and he is often able to pass on his enthusiasm 
to the reader—though his style does not lend itself to 
communication. J. 8. 
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Making the Best of Things 


As one reads the first.rather slowly moving chapters of 
Three o’Clock Dinner (HODDER AND.STouGHTON, 10/6), with 
its gossip of life in Charleston and its portrait of a widow 
who is living in the past and dragging through the present, 
one wonders why the film rights of Miss JoskPHINE PrincK- 
NEY’S book have been bought for such a vast sum, and why 
it has been selected by the American Literary Guild. The 
answer comes slowly as the characters develop, and then 
with a bang as one realizes how well the author has under- 
stood the possibilities of a mésalliance made between the 
drifting idealistic son of a most reputable family and 
Lorena Hessenwinkle, the gay and random daughter of a 
teeming household of no repute at all. The bridegroom’s 
family behave very well indeed once they have recovered 
from the shock of the runaway marriage, and, as a gesture, 
invite the Hessenwinkle family to meet the family at three 
o’clock dinner. The Hessenwinkles (both name and 
characteristics have a Dickensian touch) also behave well, 
according to their lights, which are as multi-coloured as a 
rainbow. One hopes to see this grand scene played as it 
should be, but the book also has great quality as a book. 
It is tragic and humorous and warm-hearted, as are the 
Hessenwinkles themselves. Each character, and there are 
many, is drawn with a clear perfection, and we must be 
grateful to the author for giving us such a warm and living 
entertainment. B. E. B. 

° ° 


“Her art is so varied that for over 20 minutes, she recites a mono- 
logue unbroken only by the sound of thunder.”—Daily paper. 
Why don’t they sign her up for “Itma” ? 

° ° 
Ban That Critic! 
“Firm SHow.—The quarterly film show will be given in the 


school on Wednesday evening next, at 7.30. A reminder that it is 
also household refuse day.” —“Ely Standard.” 
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“ How much longer is that hat of mine going to 
remain in the window?” 
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“Don’t look now, but I believe there’s someone trying to attract 


our attention.” 


They ’ll Practise Anywhere. 


|: was one of those railway coaches 


that would have been on an allot- 

ment but for the war. The 
gathering darkness threw light on the 
fact that a thin blue flame licking 
through a fractured gas mantle had 
been overhead all the time, and now 
was the sole illuminant. 

There were four of us in the com- 
partment. For the last forty minutes 
as the train passed through the 
countryside the atmosphere had been 
pregnant with English reserve at its 
chilliest. The august lady had set the 
pace. The tweedy, red-faced man 
opposite her—whom I thought I had 
seen before—had opened _breezily 
enough when he entered, but the lady 
deflated him. Drawing herself into 
her fur coat she had replied in low, icy 
monosyllables that made me wince for 
him. I thought it was cruelty to 
breezy, red-faced men. 

Accordingly, it came as a surprise 
when the dissertation on bulls opened. 
From my end of the compartment I 
looked across in astonishment at the 
lady. So did the man facing me, 
although not with astonishment. Until 
the light failed he had been ponder- 
ously reading Aristophanes, of the 
Acharnians, Knights, Birds and Frogs 
as I also snatched from the cover, and 
he looked as though he had conquered 
all astonishment in his late youth. In 


the duskiness the lady was snuggled 
like a resting bird. Yet, these were 
the tones that had so ruthlessly 
shattered the red-faced man’s gambits. 

We were told that she had possessed 
many bulls in her time. They all had 
their peculiarities. Godfrey was fond 
of sweets, in the days when sweets were 
procurable of course. But only one 
type of sweet. He hated pineapple 
gums, and he would run a mile from 
a peppermint drop. Occasionally he 
would accept a slab of walnut toffee, 
but it stuck in his teeth. If you offered 
him liquorice comfits he would mis- 
chievously thrust his head forward in 
an attempt to knock the packet from 
your hand, so much did he loathe 
liquorice comfits. It was Tom Thumb 
mixtures that Godfrey liked best. 
Every morning she visited the field 
and gave him a few. Then there was 
Jerry. 

Here the red-faced man _ leaned 
slightly towards the lady. Evidently 
he bore her no ill-will. 

“Tell us about Jerry, madam,” he 
solicited. 

We heard that Jerry had a fickle 
disposition. You could do what you 
liked with him one day, and the next 
it was heaven help a matador! He 
chased the postman one morning and 
letters were streaming like a paper 
trail. For herself, she tried to intercept 
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the postman as she was expecting a 
registered, but he seemed to leap over 
her and the next thing she knew was 
that Jerry was following her. She cal- 
culated that she had not run so hard 
since she won the seventy-five at the 
college sports. They told her after- 
wards that for the last fifteen paces 
before she cleared the fence there was 
only the width of tissue paper between 
her and Jerry’s brow. 

“But isn’t it illegal to keep a bull in 
a field containing a public footpath ?” 
the red-faced man asked. 

The reply came that, in the speaker’s 
experience, few people being chased by 
a bull considered the legal aspect until 
later. And the way to tell when a 
bull was angry was to watch its right 
forefoot. If you happened to be in 
the same field as a bull stroking the 
ground with its right forefoot it was 
unwise to wait for the pistol before 
sprinting for the nearest fence. Con- 
versely, if a bull stroked the ground 
with its left forefoot you could go up 
and kiss it. Indeed, it would almost 
let you chase it. 

The train had slowed and it was here 
that the red-faced man thanked the 
lady for the information and got out. 
Afterwards, the man who had been 
reading Aristophanes and I waited 
to hear more about bulls. But five 
minutes passed and nothing happened. 
Then I saw that the lady apparently 
had just dropped off to sleep, for as I 
crossed the compartment and stood 
near her preparatory to alighting at 
my own station, she awoke with a 
start. 

“Ts this Sedding?” she inquired 
sharply. 

I told her that Sedding was the next 
stop but one. I closed the compartment 
door behind me and stood on the 
platform a few seconds to take my 
bearings. Through the part -open 
window I heard the man who had 
been reading Aristophanes say: 

“T beg your pardon, madam, but I 
wonder if I could seek your advice 
about a bull belonging to a friend of 
mine?” 

“A bull?” 

“Tt was a Devon, this bull owned by 
my friend, and... .” 

I felt sorry for him. He did not 
deserve it and he would have to get 
out of it as best he could. For it was 
here that I remembered where I had 
seen the red-faced man before. On the 
halls. He had a doll on his knee then. 


° ° 


““*Anp No Birps Sine’ 
FOR THE ALDWYCH” 
Heading in “Daily Telegraph.” 
Berkeley Square please note. 
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ARMER LINGARD is a cunning 

man. Having rented our meadow 

for grazing purposes he imme- 
diately withdrew his somewhat shape- 
less cows and left a piebald pony in 
complete and utter loneliness. Within 
two days it came to Hermione at 
regular intervals for pieces of apple. 
On the third day it began to nibble the 
large buttons on her Harris tweed. On 
the fifth day she wondered how much 
Mr. Lingard would want for it. 

Eventually we bought it. 

The question of a name immediately 
arose: Farmer Lingard had invariably 
called it by a series of clucking noises, 
mingled with encouraging grunts, but 
Hermione said that was not definite 
enough, so I looked up the runners in 
the Cambridgeshire. 

“How about Wayward Belle?” I 
suggested. 

“Why ‘ Wayward’ ?” asked Hermione. 

“Well—it’s a female,” I pointed out. 
“Or there’s Fighter Command, Mos- 
quito, Rue de la Paix, and Stardom. 

“The first and the last,” I added, 
rather irrelevantly, “gave you twenty- 
five to one.” 

“What I want,” said Hermione 
dreamily, “is something symbolic.” 
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The Choice 


“Delilah?” I suggested. 

“Something soft-sounding,” went 
on Hermione. “Like Autumn Mist.” 

“Listen,” I said firmly. “I have no 
objection to grooming this creature. 
I will feed her, tend to her needs, toss 
her hay, rub her down, harness her, 
humour her, and generally see to her 
well-being. But I will not have her 
called Autumn Mist. When I am 
squelching through the mud towards 
her it would be most inappropriate, 
indeed—absurd——” 

“Very well,” said Hermione. “But 
there’s no need to get so excited. 

“She’s such a gentle creature,” she 
continued. “She must have a name 
that does her justice.” 

I feared as much. I reminded her 
of the dog. We called the dog 
“Barry” after a certain St. Bernard 
that was reputed to have saved the 
lives of over forty people. We have 
to shut him up when the trades- 
people call. 

“Why not Buttons?” I suggested, 
eyeing one that was now suspended by 
a slender thread from Hermione’s coat. 
“That may remind you.” 

“How about Bracken?” she 
countered. 


439 


[I snorted. 

“Or Cobwebs abbreviates well,” 
said Hermione. “It could be Cobby or 
Webby.” 


It was very interesting while it 
lasted. We covered a wide range, 
including most names of interest 
during the second world-war, and by 
the end of the evening the table was 
littered with three volumes of the Hn- 
cyclopedia Britannica, a nurseryman’s 
catalogue, and a dictionary of classical 
names. 

Finally, for no apparent reason, we 
called her Nancy. Also, I lost ten 
shillings on Wayward Belle in the 
Cambridgeshire. 


° ° 


Elizabethan Prefab 


“The house, originally built in 1558, has 
belonged to the Lucy family since the 
twelfth century.”—From an Annual Report. 


° ° 


“Detailed Catalogues with pedigrees of 
the Auctioneers at 9, Hammet Street, 
Taunton.”—Notice in West Country paper. 


In colours ? 
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EAR MR. PUNCH,—You have, 

D if I may say so, shown in recent 

weeks a certain anxiety about 

the English language, as it is spoken 

and as it is written. I have consider- 

able affection for one-syllabled words, 
for we have many in Scotland. 

English is not yet a dead language. 
It is still a virile and a growing 
language, and it is of the growths I 
have to speak. I need not weary you 
with repetjtions of the many and 
curious words and expressions left 
amongst us by our allies and their 
films. What I do propose to weary 
you with is this: If the English 
language must grow why should we 
import the growths? Accent is, nowa- 
days, on export. We must keep our 
imports low. 

We in Scotland are also exporting 
as hard as we can, so much so that few 
of us can get a drop to drink, but we 
do not object to one further export—to 
wit, words. We use many words here 
that are straight from Chaucer. We 
use many words that are so self- 
expressive as to appeal particularly to 
those people who adopt new words as 
readily as they chew gum. Suppose, 
for instance, you wish to describe life 
as it is to-day? Atomic bombs and 
vetoes, nothing for home consumption 
B U’s, taxation and the rest of them. 
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Warning 


I would not blame you if you were at 
a loss for a word. I would, instead, 
offer you ‘‘driech,” which aptly de- 
scribes the mood of the moment. 

Or again, you may be sitting at home 
during an electricity cut, when gas 
pressure is low and the coal ration for 
the day is mainly stone. You want 
a word more expressive than “nippy” 
or chilly, or even cold. Use “nell,” 
Mr. Punch. It exactly describes the 
feeling when ‘the dull glow scarcely 
penetrates the front of the body while 
icicles run up and down the spine. 

But here are more words chosen at 
random. There are many, many more 
available. 

Seg. This is the icy chill that runs 
through the spaces between the teeth 
when the breath is sharply drawn in, 
as when people start talking about 
another war. 

Fash. To take the trouble to do 
something. 

Airts. All quarters of the world. 

Pauner. An individual who is a 
stickler for detail and insists upon 
his rights at all times. Useful for 
applying to delegates to the United 
Nations. 

Tyd. To be in the tyd for anything 
is to be precisely in that state of mind 
when the doing of some act would 
give the greatest pleasure, though I 
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can’t recall a use for it at the 
moment. 

Diel the Haet. What the cabman 
gives you for holding his horse, e.g., 
what the fishmonger has most days. 

Kelt. The state of griminess that 
seizes a household when the soap 
ration has been used up too soon. 

Iyart. To describe, in a kindly 
fashion, hair which has become flecked 
or tinged with grey. 

You may argue that many words 
have been added to the English 
language because circumstances forced 
them upon us; why should you, with- 
out pressure, adopt Scots words ? 

That is where my warning comes in. 
Our great Scottish airport is ignored, 
the two Scottish naval bases, east and 
west, have been scrapped, and no new 
Forth Bridge is being built. I warn 
you, Mr. Punch, co little work remains 
for us to do up here that we shall 
all be in England generally and in 
London particularly deeving your ears 
with the banging of sixpennies. So, 
in self-defence and if you wish to be 
able to speak to the managing 
directors, the editors and the future 
boss class generally, why, you could do 
worse than start learning the language 


now. Yours faithfully, 


U. Mun Macsiccar. 


H 


TS Oey ey, 


“TI can’t see why the ten per cent. cut must always be on my side of th? grate.” 











NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 


LERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. 


The Proprietors will, however, always 


consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsucver. 
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GALILEO §& 
SSOLVED THE PROBLEM 
! fi ™% 


Seat eroeereaggt eet 
| 


| 
GALILEO (1564-1642) 
| A great Italian astronomer. 
| One of his earliest discoveries 
| was the law of pendulum Bo ORIEN 
| vibration. His endeavour: _.-4. oe 
| to solve some of the prob- & 
| lems of the-stars led him 
to construct the first 
telescope. 





The beginning of something else, too 


In 1909, Goodyear ‘started developing pneu- 
matic tyres to replace the sled runners the 
Brothers Wright fitted on their early aircraft. 
They were designed to meet the specific needs 
of the airplane and quickly dominated the 
field. 

In 1928 Goodyear again revolutionised 
aircraft tyres by bringing out the air-wheel, 
which made landing at high speeds safe, and 
pioneered the way for new aircraft develop- 
ments. 

This pioneering 1s no accident; it is the result 


at policy. “= Seale transport presents a Perhaps you have some probiem regarding the use of 


springs which is baffling you? Our Research Department 
is ready to help. Quite possibly we have the answer 


problem in tyres Goodyear find the answer. 
That is why they have always been in the fore- 
front in manufacturing tyres not only for aircraft, 


already on our files, for we have been solving intricate 
spring problems for the last ninety years. If not, with 
our unique experience, we are particularly well placed to 


but also for your car, your lorries, and the van Go 0 Bite pienees werk on your belew. 


that calls at your door. 


GooDsyY EAR oo 
t | FOR SPRINGS 


Let us help you to solve your spring problems 


TERRY'S 


ret & PRESSWORK 
“LEADERSHIP ' THROUGH RESEARCH” SINCE for SPRINGS 








There’s a reason 
why 
they satisfy! 


20 for 2/4 
PLAIN OR 
CORK-TIPPED 
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REGENT STREET 
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ought “say 
Liberty’s of England, 
because in no. other 
country is there a shop 
with such queer and 
beautiful individuality. 
If you wish to 
spend wisely in 
London, Liberty’s is 
a place which must 


be visited. 
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KENT Best British Brushes + ees : _— i 
KENT-COSBY =— | 


gin REFILLABLE HAIRBRUSH 


(PATENT) 
@ BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 
@ HANDLEBACK NEVER SPOILT BY WATER 
@ ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 6RISTLE 
ROOTS 










@ KENT “STIMULATOR” BRISTLES FOR 
SCALP MASSAGE 


: As iit Nedel 8 hth hg for 


G. B. KENT & SONS, LTD., 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 








Bronnley 





Beauty Soap 
a peerless 





FOR THESE DAYS § 


the soa 
So much to plan—so much to do! To P 
make sure that you keep fit and’ full | 
of vitality, let Supavite Capsules give | makers art. 
to your system the rich new reserves| | 
of vitamins and minerals it probably | 
requires after the years of strain. & 


example of 





‘If you feel “all in” and soon tire, if | 
you lack energy and will-to-action, 1 AORN © 68. 190, 
‘ Supavite’ will quickly give you superb, | eremaie 

new, effortless energy. .Remember— SATOH - _ 
only in‘ SUPAVITE’ do you secure the | * 
health-giving, balanced combination of | 
vitamins and minerals—supreme natural | fi 
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J| # 
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energisers and invigorators that will 
restore your customary snap and vigour. 
Supavite contains vitamins A, B,, 
B, (G), C, D and E with Iron, Calcium tie 
and Phosphorus .. . . ENERGY for 
these days! 








Supplies are still limited. 5/- per box. 


SUBAVITE 


— CAPSULES 
















Just take two 
Supavite 
Capsules 

once daily in 

a little water 

—that’s all! 
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WILKINSON'S 


LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
OF COURSE 























Made from carefully oursome | 


selected Bruyere root, the 
“* FOURSOME ” has always 
appealed especially to the dis- 
eriminating smoker. We look 
forward with him to the day 
when these excellent Briar Pipes 
will again be in norma! supply. 





TRACE mane 





The Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., 





Newcastle-upon-Tyne | 
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CRAVEN A 
For quality 




















Hens,” said Mr. Chipshott, 
“something magical has just mani- 
| fested itself.” 

i**You mean that mirage, Sir?” 
| said the locker-room man, sym- 
| pathetically. 

| ** I mean that magnificent ‘ Viyella ’ 
| sports shirt ! ” exclaimed Mr. Chip- 
| shott, excitedly. 

| ‘It’s identical with the one I’ve 
been dreaming of—that delightful 
pattern, that trim cut, that perfectly- 
tailored collar! How did it get in 
S| here?” 

“* Wishful thinking, Sir,” said the 
| locker-room man. ‘“ Lots of the 
| members have been seeing these 
* Viyella’ Visions, 


| mirages lately. 


| I call ’em.” 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CRAVEN A 


For your 
throats sake 





10 + /2 20 24 


CARRERAS 
150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








1299 








fine wines for a century 
John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 


FROG 
The World’s Best 


INTERNATIONAL 
MODEL AIRCRAFT Ltp. 
MORDEN RD. - MERTON - S.W.19 








FLYING 
MODEL AIRCRAFT 











KINMEL HALL 


ABERGELE @ N. WALES 





** Then it is only a vision ?” 
“Yes, Sir—until the real 
appears.” 

** When I can play in a ‘ Viyella’ 
shirt again,” said Mr. Chipshott, 
“‘T shall be a far, far better golfer 
than I have ever been.” 

** That’s what all the members say,” 
said the locker-room man. 
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A modern Residential Osteopathic Clinic 
with special accommodation for Guests 
not taking treatment. 1!,000 acres of park- 
land, in view of sea, with every modern 
amenity, games, go'f, etc. All the glories of 
mountains and sea coast within easy reach, 
Early reservation advisable for those 
requiring treatment and those seeking 
holiday and rest in luxurious surroundings. 
Principal - - C. L. JOHNSON, D.O. 
(Osteopathic Physician), (U.S.A.) 
| Telephone: Abergele 156. 
|| Consultations arranged at Liverpoo! & Chester 
























They'll all be back 
to brighten your wardrobe as 
soon as possible. 




















school age shoes 


Aberdeen Belfast Darlington Derby 

Dublin Edinburgh Glasgow Gloucester 

Halifax Huddersfield Lincoln Maidstone 

Manchester Middlesbrough Preston 

Sheffield Shrewsbury Sunderland 
Swindon York 
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NICHOLSONS 
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The Purest Spirit made 





VELVET CREPE 
PAPER CO.4TO 
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Ak Christmas— 
The gift For acollector- 


a scarf designed by 


Jacquc 


16.Grosvenor Strect-London Wl 













— you'll feed me on 
CHAPPIE 
whenever you can? 


You know how much your 
dog’s fitness, and con- 
sequently spirits, 
depend on his diet. So 
give him Chappie when- 
ever you can. It is the 
meal that’s balanced to 
the best advantage. 


his 


| /- a tin 
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SLUMBERWEAR « 
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I say, old man, 1 fang 
that girl smiled at me! 





Nonsense ! She’s only an advertisement. 
Yes, but isn’t she compellingly lovely! 
Some women are like that... 
positively breath-taking ! 

Personality has a lot to do with it, 





I agree, old boy, a lot. 
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More than a Soap—a Beauty Treatment 
1/10 PER TABLET (2 RATIONS) 
Only from Britain’s nicer Shops 











EASILY THE BEST — 
since the days of the Victoria 








The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The demand is great but we are 
doing our best to make supplies 
available as quickly as possible. 
ASHTON BROS & PHILLIPS LTD. 
20 OSNATH WORKS, WARRINGTON 


Your Hair oe 
(rebristled 


I specialise in replacin 
worn brushes. Forwar 














bristles in 
your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


} Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
(Dept. L.), 
@ 8t. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.0.4 


-Cephos 


for WICKED COLDS 


Cephos does not affect the heart 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 1/3 & 3/- inc. Pur. Tax 
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Mills Cotters are renowned and 
have been used since 1850 on 
all the leading Railways of the 
world, 

Black or Bright, Headed 

or Plain, Solid or Split. 
Mills Split Cotters are not weld- 
ed, but are split by a patent 
process leaving a solid head. 





EXORS OF 
JAMES MILLS LTD. 


BREDBURY STEEL WORKS, WOODLEY, Nr. STOCKPORT 

































They're all tasting it, they're all 





talking about it— the exciting | 





flavour of the new Fray Bentos 





Savoury Beef Spread. 


Pray Eentos 


SAVOURY BEEF | 











PREPARED BY OXO LTD LONDON 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 














FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990 : 1945 —you help 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay 
in delivery, and at the same time you 
ensure highest quality and lowest cost. 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 






























There’s hardly a waking moment when 
children aren’t “on the go”’ and, naturally, 
they need extra nourishment to supplement 
their rationed diet and give them plenty of 
strength and energy. Start them on 

* Kepler’ from to-day and see how they 
thrive and gain weight. ‘ Kepler’ is the 
finest “food extra’”’ you can buy and all 
children love its sweet, malty flavour. 
Your chemist has ‘ Kepler.’ 


* KEPLER’ sranv COD LIVER OIL 
WITH MALT EXTRACT 
in two sizes 3/3 & 5/9 


Made from the purest cod liver 
oil and malt extract, one fluid 
ounce of KEPLER provides 
not less than 3.500 International 
Units of Vitamin A and 500 
International Units of Vitamin D 






KEPLER. E 
£00 LiVER OM E 
MY EXTRACT & 
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A BURROUGHS WELL< OME & CO. PRODUCT 
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A Most 
Unusual ‘Ten’ 











striking pull and 
power the 
engine has!’ 


Classified as a ‘Ten’, this new Lanchester can 
put up a performance which challenges its seniors 
in size. The engine develops 40 B.H.P. at 4,000 
R.P.M. The car cruises very nicely at 55 M.P.H. 
and is capable of a genuine 65 M.P.H. What is 
most noticeable is the nonchalance with which it 
carries out any task. With its Daimler Fluid 


Transmission it is a lovely car to drive. 





MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


LANCHESTER ‘TEN’ 


with the Daimler Fluid Transmission 


(Licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LTD * COVENTRY & LONDON 
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The 
Third Generation 


% 
x 
x 
* 
x 
* 
4 
* 
x 
* 
- 
x 
- 
x 
x 
: 
nm 
x 
* 
x 
x ‘I well remember your grandfather 
x 

| coming here. I was a junior then.’ 
4 

¥ So remarked one of our Managers 
# , , 

x the other day, in opening an account 
x for a new customer who was just 
* 

3 starting his career. 

4 

ra Many of our customers’ names have 
2 . 

| been on our books for generations. 
x The Westminster Bank has always 
. sought to foster close and cordial 
¥ 

x relations with its customers. We know 
% . . 

, that thereby is promoted the fullest 
val . 

* use of the Bank’s services. And the 
z benefit is mutual. Customers appre- 
. ciate this attitude, and ‘to bank with 
3 the Westminster’ has become some- 
: thing like a tradition in many families. 


If you have no banking account the 
Manager of your local Westminster 
Branch will be happy to explain the 
ease with which one may be opened. 
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